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Character will show itself in the outer man. If the 
character be deteriorating, it will gradually give 
signs of this in the expression and features. If the 
character be making progress Christward, it will 
steadily suffuse the face, and glow in the very form 
and bearing. A man may deceive himself as to the 
direction of his moral movement, but God has so 
ordered nature that a man cannot permanently 
deceive his fellows on this point. The light or the 
_ shade of his inner character will, sooner or later, be 
manifest in a man’s exterior. 
‘ Discipline ” is not always disciplinary,—which is 
to say, it has not always a developing or an educating 
power. It must be regulated by the end in view, and 
by the nature to be developed. It is not enough to 
say of this or that misfortune or hardship that “ it 
will do him good; it will be good discipline.” A 
good deal depends upon who “ he” is, and what he is. 
It has been well said that much of the “ stupidity ” 

which we see in children—and even in grown people 

~—is largely the expression of the influence of long- 


continued, unwholesome mental discipline, The truth 
is, discipline is not discipline unless it is wholesome. 
iN A RE 
Evil is a “fast color.” It hasno beauty or bright- 
ness of its own, so men mingle it with pleasures, and 
in attractive tints they paint it into the texture of 
their lives. But pleasure is not a fast color; men. 
know that, and they suppose, as pleasure fades and 
vanishes, the evil with which it was mingled will 
vanish also, And so men go through life with noth- 
ing to show for their past enjoyments but the ugly 
stain of evil, which has neither been washed out by 
the stream of time nor bleached out by the sunshine of 
truth. Let us paint our lives with those pleasures 
which are so pure that when they fade they will 
leave the soul white. 

In' the doing of a thing that is to be undone, it is 
important to think of the undoing as well as of the 
doing. The average packer in a business warehouse, 
‘while fastening the cover to a box containing fragile 
material, thinks only of making it secure, regardless 
of the fact that the cover must be removed again in 
order to make the contents of the box available. 
It is often the case, therefore, that a box cover is so 
firmly nailed down that it cannot be taken off with- 
out destroying or damaging a picture frame or other 
valuable inside. Similarly, in selecting and fastening 
an envelope for a letter, the thought of getting the 
letter in, and of securing it there, is the only one in 
the writer’s mind. How that envelope can ever be 
unfastened or removed, is quite lost sight of. In con- 
sequence, the letter itself must be injured in the at- 
tempt to remove its envelope. There are few things 
in this world that can be properly done without hav- 
ing a thought to their undoing, or to successive steps 
in their doing. 


An act simple in itself may be tremendously sig- 
nificant in view of its representative character. To 
wear a red ribbon may be a small matter at ordinary 
times, but when it is worn in a time of civil conflict, 
as a symbol of revolution or of anarchy, ita wearing 
becomes an issue of life-and-death importance. The 
running of Sunday trains on a railroad, the issuing 
of Sunday newspapers, or the opening of a museum 
or a picture-gallery on Sundays, may be of minor 
importance in the current of national life, however 
much it be regretted by individuals in view of its 
influence on public morals. But the opening of the 
gates of the Columbian Exposition is a matter of 
national importance, and of representative signifi- 
cance, and cannot be classed with commonplace law- 
lessness in the community. The Columbian Expo- 
sition at Chicago is under the auspices of the United 
States Government. That Government is involved 
in its conduct. When the issue as to Sunday closing 
was fairly made before the National Government at 
the beginning, the Government,declared in favor of 
such closing. To open the gates of the Exposition 
on Sunday at the present time, is to betray the in- 
terests of the United States Government, and is to 
raise a direct issue with the law-abiding portion of 
the-community. lf the Columbian Exposition be 
opened on Sundays, it becomes in itself an evil edu- 
cator, and it ought not to be sustained or patronized 





by the lovers of good order and good morals in the 


community. It were better for the community that 
the Exposition be proved a failure, than that it be 
made a seeming success through broken faith, and in 
defiance of the best moral sentiment of the nation as 
a whole. 





GIVING LIMITED BY LOVING. 


Few people wil] call in question the right of a man 
to give of his possessions in such measure and to 
whomsoever he pleases. The legal right is beyond 
question. The moral right has limits. There is, of 
course, the limit of prior obligations. No man has 
the right to give away what is immediately needed 
for the support of those for whom he is required to 
provide. His love for them sets a limit. But does 
not also the want of love for others impose a limit in 
the other direction? At any rate, is not the duty of 
love one which precedes the right to give? 

Certainly all giving which is after the fashion of 
God’s must be the outflowing of a loving heart. God 
so loved the world that he gave his Son. That su- 
preme act of giving furnishes the light in which to 
interpret every other gift of God and to order every 
gift of man. Our Maker is the greatest of givers. | 
He opens his hand and supplies the needs of every 
living thing. He pours out his life into the whole 
universe in gifts to enrich and strengthen and cheer 
all sentient existence. And all that comes from him 
is the outflow of his love.. The outstretched hand 
discloses the loving heart. In no act of his can the 
two be dissevered. 

So all true and rightful giving is the expression of 
love in the giver: 

“ Gifts of one who loyed me! 
"Twas high time they came. 
When he ceased to love me, 
Time they stopped for shame!” 
Yes, for they shame the recipient. Much of what 
has passed as Christian charity in the relief of the 
needy and the dependent classes has been so destitute 
of this divine mark of love that the very word has 
lost its old meaning. Once it meant love in the 
highest and most unselfish shape. Now it is fallen 
from this high estate, until “cold as charity” has 
become a proverb, and the Revisers have had to seek 
another word for Paul’s magnificent outburst in 
1 Corinthians 13. What a story of heartless and 
loveless giving is summed up in that piece of verbal 
history,—giving not as to a brother in need, with a 
brother’s claim on our hearts, but to rid our con 
sciences of the sense of obligation, and perhaps to 
acquire a little merit towards God for our own souls, 
“The poor-club exercised her Christian gifts 

Of knitting stockings, stitching petticoats, 

Because we are of one flesh, after all, 

And need one flannel—with a proper sense 

Of difference in the quality.” 
The hearts of the giverg have grown the harder and 
the colder for such giving, which has been itself a 
peril as hiding from us how far we are from Him who 
“so loved that he gave.” 

And the hearts of the recipients have been harmed 
no less, A gift from a brother, given in the brotherly 
spirit,can harm'no one. It lowers no self-respect, 
and weakens no motive téself-exertion. But the 





heartless, unloving gift demoralizes. It is such gifts 
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that have created the greedy army of professional 
beggars, who live at the expense of society, and not 
by honest work. 

This harm is seen especially in the operation of 
public assistance of the poor. The state can give 
only on the ground of right. It cannot even profess 
to love those who are the recipients of its alms. It 
can give only in an indiscriminate and heartless 
fashion. So its gifts have created the pauper class, 
who know nothing of the glory of honest toil, and 
have lost their self-respect and their manliness. It 
would be a great gain to abolish all the alms-houses 
and work-houses in which state relief is dispensed. 
Such institutions exist only among English-speaking 
people. They originated in England in the reign of 
Elizabeth, and were imported thence into the Ameri- 
ean colonies. They were forced “upon Ireland in 
1858, and have made their way into Scotland by 
foree of English example. It was Dr. Chalmers’s 
greatest claim to remembrance, that he showed how 
the care of the poor might be organized in a loving 
and kindly spirit, with no help from the taxes the 
state levies from the grudging and distributes to the 
demoralized. 

The right nexus between loving and giving is 
often missed in great bequests to endow charitable 
trusts of various kinds. The history and influence 
of such foundations generally perpetuate the quality 
of the motive which directed their foundation, Where 
it has been the expression of a loving spirit in the 
founder, which had regard to the needs of some social 
‘class, the fragrance of a good deed clings around the 
institution or endowment, giving shape to the action 
of those who direct, and the feelings of those who are 
benefited by it. The most potent of social forces is 
a sentiment, and the shost fatal want in an institution 
is its absence. 

In one of our New England towns, an old gentle 
man who died unmarried left a fund for various spe- 
eified objects, one of which was to aid young married 
people in beginning life. Nothing but a genuine 
interest in the struggles of a class whose life lay apart 
from his own could have prompted the deed; and 
the feeling cannot but touch those who have profited 
by the act. But giving on some conventional line, to 
perpetuate the giver’s name and famé, awakens no 
‘ guch response. It too often betrays its motives by 
the conditions and accessories of the gift; and it is re- 
ceived in a thankless fashion, which degrades the re- 
cipient. Men feel that the founder or giver craved 
fame, not gratitude, and that he has got the fame at 
any rate. 

So with the giving to the great objects represented 
by the Church of Christ. That is no true giving 
which does not employ the heart, and which there 
fore springs from no higher motive than a thankless 
sense of a requirement on God’s part, or a deference 
to sovial opinion. The apostle, writing to the Co- 
rinthians about the collections for the poor seints, 
seems ‘to be much more concerned about the quality 
than the quantity of their giving, reversing in this 
the too general practice of modern collections. He 
urges that what they give shall be “a matter of 
bounty, and not of extortion.” He says, further, 
“ Let each do as he prefers in his heart, not grudg- 
ingly [or of sorrow] or of necessity : for God loveth 
a cheerful [or joyful] giver.” 

It is not exactly in this tone that we are accus- 
tomed to phrase appeals for money in moderna days. 
The Church, indeed, seems too often to have the feel- 
ing that, if she had the money, she could dispense 
with the good motive. She values quantity in gifts ; 
but, as Professor Drummond gays, it is quality, and 
not quantity, that God valyes in everything. Our 
Lord showed this when he praised the widow’s mite 
as a greater gift than the shekels of the rich givers. 
And if this be the divine point of view, then the 
worth of gifts for the advancement of the kingdom 
must be proportional to their value in the sight of 
God. In the true measurement of the spiritual forces 
the mite must outweighmhe shekels, and the joyous, 





grudging gifts, however large. This is one of the 
many temptations.of the Church to false and ma- 
terialistic estimates of life. , Having laid aside faith 
in physical force and legal terrors, as means to bring 
in God’s righteousness, she is tempted to think that 
the gold and silver of the world may achieve it. The 
chief of the apostles, in the hour of the Chureh’s 
highest spiritual efficiency, said, “Silver and gold 
have I none.” He had had to find in the fish’s mouth 
the coin which paid the temple tax for himself and 
his Master. When Simon Magus approached him in 
the spirit of allying the money power with the Spirit 
power on equal terms, he said, “Thy money perish 
with thee!” 

In a word, money is not a spiritual power. It is 
at best the index of a power, and a possible means of 
cultivating that power. That power is the power of 
love, which alone will subdue the world unto God. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Tt is ordinarily easier to get up a heated discussion 
oyer the canonicity of one of the books of the Bible, 
than it is to get up any hearty enthusiasm over the prac- 
tical duties and the fundamental teachings of all the 
Bible books about whose canonicity no question has 
been raised. A Methodist pastor in New Mexico has 
been questioned at one or two of these points, and he 
thus seeks help in the discussion : 

1, Is it trae that the Book of the Revelation of St. John the 
Divine was only admitted into the canon by a vote of one in the 
Council of Nice, or at any other time? This question was put 
to me by our Bible class at Hillsboro’. I looked through my 
books, and can find no intimation of any such vote. 2. Was the 
Book of Job ever rejected by the Jews as a sacred book? 


1, The Book of the Revelation was early received 
among the books accepted as canonical in both East and 
West. The only dispute was whether the John who 
wrote it was the beloved apostle. Dionysius, bishop of 
Alexandria, argued that the difference of style proved 
diversity of authorship. The Council of Nicea (A.D, 325) 
did not pronounce upon thé canonicity of this or any 
other book, The Council of Laodicea (A.D, 841 or 
thereabout) is said.to have adopted a list of thé books 
which might be read in the churches, in which the Book 
of Revelation is missing,—because, as some think, the 
Church of Laodicea, for reasons easily imaginable, dis- 
puted {ts apostolic origin. Bishop Westcott denies the 
authenticity of this list, whichis not found in the canons 
of the Synod as given by several compilers, or in the old 
Latin version, The council was semi-Arian, rejecting 
the Nicene Creed. Of its votes we have no report. It 
was the only council of that age which undertook to 


indeed, it did sc. In the next generation two (possibly 
three) councils of North Africa define the canon as we 
now have it; and from that to the Council of Trent and 
the Assembly of Westminster there are no variations in 
conciliar lists of the New Testament books. 2. The 
Book of Job never was rejected by Jewish scholars. 
Some of them denied its historical character, rather than 
admit thit an uncircumcised Edomite should have so 
far excelled the best of the elect people in patience and 
in wisdom, They held that it was an inspired parable 
or apologue. 


' Bible language is figurative, as, indeed, is all language. 
We arte in danger of being misled by it, if we do not look 
well to the figure, that may have one meaning in one 
light, and another méaning in another light. Many 
teachers were disturbed over the declaration of Wisdom 
in the Book of Proverbs: “‘ Because I have called, and 
ye refused;...I also will mock in the day of your 
calamity; I will mock when your fear cometh.” They 
had supposed that Wisdom represented God, and that 
God was here shown as mocking at the penitent sinner 
in his final failure to obtain salvation, Thereupon the 
response given in these columns was to the effect that 
God and Wisdom are not identical in the language of 
the Book of Proverbs, and that “it would be wrong to 
say ‘that God will mock or laugh at the final over- 
throw of the wicked,’—in any such sense as those words 
might seem to represent the course of a loving and an 
intelligent being.” And now «a Virginia lawyer calls 
for fuller explanation at this point, He says: 

In Notes on Open Letters, in your issue of May 20, you say 
that “ Wisdom, as understood by the ancient Hebrews, and as 
represented in the Book of Proverbs, was not ideritical with 
God; aad further, that it “would be wrong to say that God 





hearty gift, however small, count for more than the 


compile a canon of the New Testament Scriptures, if, f 


wicked.” Wad, thim, are you guilig 40 do willl taki My. 


them in derision” ? 

There is no inconsistency in these statements. In the 
Book of Proverbs, Wisdom is represented as seeing the 
folly of all efforts to have the results of wisdom without 
timely attention to the teachings of wisdom. In. the 
Psalms, God is represented as seeing the folly of the 
senseless efforts of rulers and peoples to overthrow his 
kingdom, In neither case—in Psalms or in Proverbs— 
is it the penitent sinner who is laughed at when he seeks 
salvation ; but in the one case the folly isin expecting 
to have wisdom without timely attention to its teach- 
ings; and in the other case, the folly is in supposing that 
mere man can crush God. The figurative laughing of Gud 
at his silly opponents, as represented in the First Psalm, 
is like the laughing of a parent or teacher at a child who 
seriously thinks to destroy his instructor with a soap- 
bubble ora feather. It would indeed be‘wrong to say 
that God will mock or langh. at the final overthrow or 
confusion of the wicked who call upon him earnestly, 
and who seek him early, in any such sense as represents 
God as lacking in love, or as having changed in bis. 
nature. 





“IF A DEAR VOICE.” 
BY SUSAN COOLIDGR, 


Ir a dear voice which was to us most dear, 

And failed and faltered but the other day, 
From the far heavenly place, alert and clear, 
Could reach us when we sit and long to hear, 

I think that this is what the voice would say: 


“ Why stand ye idly looking to the skies, 
Or bending o’er the hiding earth in vain, 
With voices mute, and wan and tearful eyes? 
Life stronger is than death. Belovéd, rise, 
And share the hope which saints do not disdain | 


“T in fall sunshine, you in darkest shade, 

May share the same great gladness if-we will; 
For joy and grief and heaven and earth are made 
Equal and one to those who, unafraid, 

Hold-up their hearts like cups for God to fill. 


“Into my cup he poured, like bright, swift rain, 

The draught which men call ‘ death,’ and name with fear; 
And yours he filled with bitter loss and_ pain, 
What matter? God's gift never is in vain, 

Let us then drink the draught,—you there, I here,— 


*“ And smile, seeure that each has what is best. 
Be glad for me, as I am glad for you, 
Work out your day like men, endure the test! 
The hours will not be long till in the west 
The reddening sun shall sink, and work be through.” 


If a dear voice which was to many dear, 
And failed and faltered but the other day, 
Could reach us when we sit and long to hear, 
_ And bless us, as it blessed for many a year, 
I think that this is what the voice would say, 


Newport, R. I. 





RESOURCE AND RESPONSIBILITY OF THE 
CHURCH FOR BIBLICAL STUDY. 


BY BISHOP JOHN H,. VINCENT. 


The mid-week service of prayer should be more thaa 
& prayer-meeting. In order to prayer there must be 
promise and doctrine, out of which the worshipful 
thought may derive strength of faith. We need in the 
prayer-meeting more than a lecttre by the pastor, more 
than the quoting of a few fragmentary texts of Scripture 
that occur to the memories of the worshipers. The 
Word of God, in its connections, whole paragraphs and 
chapters, should be opéndd out with spiritual intent, 
that every one present may read the word and think 
upon it, that they may be able to say, “ Did not our 
hearts burn within us while he talked with us by the 
way, and opened to us the scriptures?” 

I hope to see the time when there shall be cheap 


may take for a single month one. of the Bpisties, like 
that of Paul’s letter to the Ephesians, and concentrate 
the attention of his prayer-meeting upon it for the four 
or five weeka, giving perhaps two months, or three, to 
the longer Epistles and Gospels, to the prophecies and 
Psalms. We kindle devotion by embracing in our in- 
most hearts, with a living faith, under the leading of the 
Spirit, the eternal truth of God ; and all laws of intellec- 
tnal life must be observed in the devotional study of the 
Scripture. 
Concerning the Sunday-school I have little to vee 

cept in the way of affectionate and 
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editions of the separate books of the Bible, that a pastor — 
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Bp ‘of children.1 Whatever else the Sunday-school of 
our times may do, it certainly does not educate anybody. 
- Ido not like to characterize the blackboard caricatures and 
decorations, the superficial study of prescribed lessons, the 
- omitted or unprofitable reviews, the tone of irreverence or 
frivolity which so often marks our schools. TheSunday- 
school does a good work ; it may do so much more! 

At best, the International lesson is but a part of the 
work which every Sunday-school should perform. Longer 
time should be given to systematic, ethical, historical, 
doctrinal drills, drills in the memorizing of choice por- 
tions of Scripture, the best hynrns, etc. 

The Sunday-school should be made up of larger classes, 
and none but skilled, trained, godly, and earnest teachers 
employed. These classes and teachers should have sepa- 
rate rooms, and to each. teacher should be assigned two 
or more assistants, who should serve as assistant teachers 
and pastors in the weekly supervision of the scholars. 
More should be made of lecture-classes for adults; but 
certainly the Sunday-school needs radical improvements, 
that it may be in the coming century a true, thorough, 
well-graded school of the English Bible. 

We are living in an age of especial interest in the 
young people. The devotion of a pastor in Portland, 
Maine, to the spiritual life of the youth of his church, 
the promotion of public profession, the taking part in 
religious service by those who had hitherto neglected 
this duty, has led to one of the great movements of our 
times. The Young People’s Society of Christian En- 
deavor has opened a new kind of service for many of the 
denominations, and stimulated others to renewed ac- 
tivity. But this Society of Christian Endeavor, and the 
St. Andrew’s Brotherhood, and the Epworth League, 
and the Westminster League, and all the other denomi- 
national organizations for promoting piety and useful- 
ness among young people, must reach a higher state of 
organization, and put forth’ more persistent effort, than 
have yet been attempted. They must be more than an 
orderly crowd for song and testimony ; for constitutions, 
by-laws, and officers; for convention, excursions, and 
enthusiasms; for sociables and concerts; for responsive 
services and religious lectures. There must be an enrol- 
ment into classes, an individual supervision, concentra- 
tion, and continued work, in order to the thorough study 
of God’s Word, that the work done may be solid, per- 
sistent, effective. 

*I make plea, also, for another provision,—that the 
church may be in a comprehensive way a school of the 
English Bible. We need, either as outreaching arms of 
our Sunday-schools and Societies of Christian Endeavog, 
or as separate organizations, a system of parish classes. 
The parochial school is doing a work for the Roman 
Catholic youth which we Protestant Christians are not 
doing at all for our young people. I shall call attention 
later on to the specific work of these parish classes. 

1, The church should organize classes for the study of 
general history, literature, and art, in their relation to 
the great classic, the English Bible. 

I name this first, because through so-called “ secular 
teaching” we may have more ready access to young 
people, who are so easily interested in the world of 
knowledge which surrounds them, a world which seems 
to them so “real,” and into which, in our age of intel- 
lectual activity, they are, 80 early introduced. 

All trath is divine. Secular truth is God’s truth. All 
history is God’s history. All genius and achievement 
have in them an element of divine endowment and 
providence. All religions have an element of the divine 
in them. God has given us a world of natural wonders 
and wisdoms to live in; he has made us a part of it all; 
he has given us access to every best thing in it; he has 
revealed the future life and the spiritual life,—but he has 
not shut us out: from the world we call secular. He 
has given ittous. It is the platform on which we test 
our characters and train them, on which we find our 
opportunity, on which we influence our neighbor for his 
eternal good; it is the deck of our moving ship, on 
which we get ready to land, and on which we prepare 
for the life that is beyond the landing. The church life 
should not keep us from the secular life, but rather help 
us to enter and enjoy and use it, It is folly to fight 
against this life. We are in the flesh, and, if the flesh 
be not. allowed to overmaster us, it is a most blessed 
thing to live in it,—in freedom and in holiness. Weare 
to give body as well as soul to God. God has “given us 





1 Notg.—Bishop Vincent would probably not wish to be under- 
stood, at this point, as questioning the historic fact that the Family 


all SSisles iehi-ae enjoy.” This world is ours. “ All 
things” are ours when we are Christ’s,—all stars that 
shine above us, all flowers that bloom about us, all mys- 
teries of sea and sky and soil and soul that fascinate us. 
Scholarship broad and profound is not the special pre- 
rogative of sinners and selfists, Some things in science 
belongito the saints; and, depend upon it, they are the 
best things. “ Whatsoever things are true, ... think on 
these things.” © 

I plead, therefore, for parish classes, which shall be 
protected by their very organization, and by their con- 
trol, from everything superficial and pretentious; classes 
which no one man, though he be the most gifted pastor, 
can conduct; classes which relate to the English Bible, 
and to that world of literature, history, and art in rela- 
tion to the English Bible. 

Think of what a wise minister, with his twoscore 
earnest laymen and women of culture, and local talent 
in the community outside of his own church, might ac- 
complish! Classes in history, reviewing that old world 
of the Saxons and Celts and Britons; following the his- 
tory of the English Bible from the days of Venerable 
Bede down to the goodly company of revisers that met 
in the Jerusalem chamber of old Westminster; tracing 
in detail, with care, the outlines of Bible history, from 
the days of Adam to the days of John; devoting atten- 
tion, in all these historical studies, to the biographies 
which come to our notice in the book and out of it,— 
classes in church history, organization, biography, usage, 
doctrine, with fair-minded and broad representatives 
froma those best fitted to render the service, of all the 
branches of the Christian faith, that a clearer knowledge 
might be gained by each believer concerning all other 
schools of thought, and thus Christian charity and the 
true unity of the church be promoted,—classes in Old 
English, in Saxon words and Saxon literature, with the 
study of English words as used in the Bible:—-could 
anything be more delightful? Could anything more 
abundantly reward application and time than such 
studies in the oldest and most vigorous English ? 

Then think of classes in biblical geography and in 
Bible events, Bible characters, Bible localities, Bible 
manners and customs, making the story which they com- 
bine to produce realigtic and vivid, adjusting our minds 
to the external conditions of biblical literature, just as 
in all other literature, and making the events of long- 
ago yesterdays the events of to-day. 

Again, classes in Hebrew poetry, just as we would 
have classes in Browning or Shakespeare,—classes in 
prophecy, that that unknown world in which so few 
Christians are to-day interested might be opened up, 
with its wealth of meaning, charm of literature, and 
weight of argument,—classes in New Testament Greek, 
in Hebrew, and in the Bemitic languages generally. We 
are told of working-men in England who learned Greek, 
placing the grammar on their looms in front of them 
that they might be able to read the New Testament. A 
business men’s meeting was held in Edinburgh on Satur- 
davs, that they might study Greek. The methods of 
teaching these languages to-day are so sound and prac- 
tical, and the helps so simple and abundant, that a few 
hours’ study every month will in two years enable any 
one to read his Bible in the original. 

Why not have classes in Christian ethics, discussing 
the philosophy of ethics, using illustrations from sacred 
and secular biography, raising and solving casuistical 
problems, and toning up the consciences of our young 
people in harmony with the high standards of the Word 
of God ?—classes in Bible difficulties, answering the 
arguments against the Word of .God, explaining dis- 
crepancies, giving the full and available knowledge by 
which the relations of a particularly embarrassing situa- 
tion may be relieved, as one sees it in ite varied rela- 
tions, thus overcoming prejudices agcinst the Bible? 
There are multitades of people who are indifferent to 
Scripture, or prejudiced against it, simply because they 
do not know its foundations, or what the Church itself 
believes. They depend upon what infidels tell them, 
and the Church is silent. It should be within the power 
of the Church to present all the arguments by which her 
claims are sustained. 

It is practicable to organize classes in social science 
and political economy, studying with diligence en the 
Christian basis the true answer of Christ and his repre- 
sentatives to the clamors of the poor and the protests of 
the rich,—classes for reading the pure word of God in 
those choice portions of it which are models of sublimity 
and beauty, the best specimens of narrative and poetry 
which the literatures of the world provide,—classes in 
travel through Bible-lands, under the direction of which 
the best literature of éxplorers and tourists may be 





brought to their notice, forming a taete for better litera- 
ture, and saving them from the evils of bad books,— 
classes in exegetical study, in systematic theology, in 
missionary and general benevolent work,—classes in 
music, ancient and modern, to teach all that the musi- 
cians can tell concerning the musi¢ of the Jewish and 
of the early Christian church, and training our people 
to sing intelligently, artistically, and with hearts full of 
praise in the sanctuary of the Lord,—classes for the study 
of nature as set forth in the Bible, and for the study of 
science and art, as helping to illustrate by the phenomena 
and laws of the natural world the facts and laws of the 
spiritual ; classes to promote the memorizing of Scrip- 
ture, that our young people may fill their memories with 
the commands and promises and warnings of God,—after- 
noon classes in public-school studies, that any boy or girl 
of any grade lacking home help, or being deficient in his 
day-school work, might know where to find teachers who 
for an hour or more in an afternoon would help and 


to teach, giving mother the best results of modern 
methods, that she may with the old English Bible teach 
her child more eloquently and sepa than any other 
representative of it. 

We must have parish classes to teach our children his- 
tory. We are satisfied with English history, aud with 
the English Bible as the text-book. If the present effort 
of the Roman departure prevails, we shall not be able in 
the public schools to teach history where its records 
reflect upon the administration, spirit, or theory of the 
“ infallible” church ; and, inasmuch as all history of our 
modern civilization is filled with its blunders, history 
must be emasculated in order to be admitted to the 
schools which it controls; and, inasmuch as history is 
the working of the infinite God on the plane of human 
activity, the Church must see to it that history is taught 
to her children, 

2. The church should be organized with a view to 
thoroughness, steadiness, and persistency in the work of 
biblical education. 

We have in the church too much spasmodic effort, we 
vary too widely in the emphasis which we place upon 
different departments of the church. With some it is all 
“ pulpit,” with others all “ Sunday-school,” with others, 
again, the-social power in “pastoral” service. We are 
in need of unity of plan, variety of adaptation, and per- 
sistency of endeavor, The pulpit is not all, nor the 
Sunday-school. Ministers are not the only teachers. 
Every disciple in the church should have something to 
do, that he, knowing, may teach. The minister’s duty 
cannot end with pulpit service or pastoral visitation, 
He is chief shepherd and overseer. It is for him to 
organize the talent under his control, and keep it at work, 

We should work not for a month, or for a year, nor for 
a decade, but fora century. Oburch activity in a given 


, | line should be with us not an experiment, but a policy, 


The American life of impulse has crept into the church. 
Our motto should be, “ The word always, and always well 
studied.” We live in an age of intense activity. The 
public schools grow better. Educational systems are 
improving. Thechurch must meet strength with strength, 
brains with brains, enthusiasm with enthusiasm, and 
for the hunger of the human heart proclaim the bound- 
less love of God. The basis of it all is God’s word, 
Church work of real education and of wisely directed 
evangelical effort is necessary. Nature and grace must 
be combined in true training. Ethics must be empha- 
sized, sturdy manhood developed, and all the powers of 
the soul put at their best, love being supreme. 

8. The church should exalt the truth, ethical and 
spiritual, which is the substance and end of revelation. 
When the church is full of spiritual fervor, burning with 
a desire towards God, and with longings of soul towards 
men—at home and abroad—towards all men every where, 
then will the Book be precious. 

The end of all scientific study of the Word is the 
ability to read. In fact, all training aims to open the 
world of literature to the mind of the student. When 
ove is well educated, then he is able to read. All inci- 
dental references are clear to him; he knows where the 
places are which the text contains, and he knows their 
relations; every proper name he meets presentsa figure, 
a group, that is a part of a panorama. He recognizes 
quotations and allusions to facts and schools of thought, 
and all this because, having studied, he covers a wide 
world of thought, and recognizes the fragments of it that 
have fallen on the page he reads. So the object of all 
analytical and systematic Bible study is the ability to 
read intelligently the Word of God. Therefore, with eyes 





that see, with hearts that read between the lines, we 
come as @ final result to the reading of the Word. In 
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times of conscious guilt, and of suffering, there is the 
English Bible, Never mind how it came; remember 
from whom it came! Never mind now the Greek form 
of this or the corresponding Hebrew word for that; take 
the English word and the English idea—God is in that! 
Never mind now who wrote it or when, who revised it, 
who amended it, who first translated it, who most ably 
commented upon it; take the present form of it in Eng- 
lish, for God is in that! 

The Rev. F. B. Meyer well says, “It does not always 
follow that a geologist or botanist, intent on his special 
pursuits, will get as much from an afternoon’s climb 
among the mountains as will some uaosophisticated soul 
whose nature is attuned to beauty, simplicity, purity. 
The pure in spirit possess the kingdom.” 

Will some local church set us an example, and become 
a school of the English Bible, embracing the vast world 
of literature, of history, which it represents? 

Shall we have the local church seminary,—including 
homes, pulpit, mid-week devotional service, the Sunday- 
school, young people’s societies, parish classes,—utilizing 
all the teaching talent of the community, filling the 
walls of its class-rooms with elegant engravings of Bible 
events, supplying a library of criticism, exegesis, travel 
in Bible lands, biblical and biographical studies, and 
whatever else is likely to arrest the attention of youth 
and give the spirit of youth to old age? 

The Roman church is always open. Its bells ring 
every day. The light is always burning on the high 
altar. So let it be with us, Give us brighter lights to 
make the windows blaze, and sweeter bells to ring out 
over all the land—liberty, peace, eternal salvation! Let 
us meet school with school, man’s word with God’s 
word, and may we be specialists, every one Of us, special- 
iste in the study and teaching of the English Bible! 


Buffalo, N. Y. 





DREAM-DEPTHS. 


BY GRACE DUFFIELD GOODWIN. 


Far below ocean’s roar and foam, 
In the gray-green dusk of the soundless deep, 
Delicate mosses cling and grow, 
Dreaming in tremulous, broken sleep. 
Below life’s striving, its beat and stress, 
Tts stream of sorrow, Its rain of tears,. 
Oar childhood memories cling and sleep 
In the dim, cool depths of our siletit years, 
Glen Ridge, N. J. 





MINISTERS’ CHILDREN. 


BY J. MAX HARK. 


Whenever I hear that old question asked, Why are 
ministers’ children worse than others’? I am reminded 
of a question once asked ofa certain French scientific 
association, Why are fish heavier when weighed out of 
water than when in it? The answer to both is thesame, 
they are not. The question contains an assumption 
which can easily be refuted, and often has been, by a 
simple presentation of facts. 

To, attempt, however, to call up all the different facts 
here, would be both impossible and unnecessary. None 
of them are difficult of access. Our prison statistics 
show how exveedingly small is the proportion of minis- 
ters’ children in the ranks of our criminal classes. 
Similarly cati it readily be seen how few of them ever 
become vagrants and paupers. Correspondingly large, 
on the other hand, is the proportion of them to be found 
on the roll of clergymen, college presidents, professors, 
teachers, and educators in general; they largely out- 
number all others in these most useful and honorable 
professions, They are comparatively as numerous in the 
realms of art and music. Among the statesmen of the 
world, too, they are well represented, But it is to the 
literary world that my attention has especially been 
called by the death of its two most eminent representa- 
tives, in England and America respectively, both of 
whom were the sons of clergymen. There have, no 

. doubt, been a few greater poets in the past than were 
Alfred Tennyson and James Russel) Lowell, but there 
have been none whose verse has been purer, and whose 
words have done more to hearten, help, and uplift the 
lives of their fellow-men. They were among the latest 
and the greatest in the long \jme of ministers’ children 
who have made literature illustrious and human life 
better worth living by their example and labors. 
Indeed, we may go back to the very beginnings of our 
literature, and we shall find that always, up to the 
present day, among the leaders of the forces that make 


disproportionate numbers. Of course, when our litera- 
ture was born, the clergy were not expected to have any 
children; 80 they did themselves what afterwards their 
sons shared with them. Caedmon, “the Saxon Milton,” 
was a pious monk at Whitby when first he chanted his 
“ Paraphrase;” so was Bede the Venerable a monk 
when he became our first historian; it was a priest, 
William Langland, who wrote “Piers Plowman,” and 
became a reformer before the Reformation; Alfred, the 
typical English king, was the adopted spiritual son of 
the Pope himself; Friar Roger Bacon was the pioneer 
of modern science, and Wyclif the priest first translated 
the Bible into English, and started the forces that gave 
Protestantism to the world. Ben Jonson, the poet next 
to Shakespeare among the great Elizabethans, was an 
humble minister’s son ; so was Addison, the greatest of 
the prose writers and essayists of his time; and Oliver 
Goldsmith, the ever-fresh charm of whose ‘“‘ Vicar of 
Wakefield ” lies in its, being so largely the transcript of 
his own experiences as a member of a poor clergyman’s 
family; and the gentle, melancholy Cowper, with his 
“Task;” and Thomson, he of “The Seasons;” and 
the learned, unfortunate Coleridge, whose “ Ancient 
Mariner ” will ever stand unique, one of the great poems 
of the English language;-and the brilliant Hazlitt io 
prose; and Matthew Arnold, in prose and poetry alike, 
preacher and exemplar of that culture which embraces 
“the best that has been thought and said in the world;” 
and finally Tennyson himself, leaving us a legacy of 
truth and beauty precious as any e’er bequeathed by 
prophet of old,—are they not a goodly company, all 
these ministers’ sons? And they are only a few of the 
many that might be named. 

Among American men of letters the proportion is still 
greater. Who has done more to stimulate and elevate 
the thoughts and aspirations of Americans than Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, the son of the Rev. William Emerson? 
Who has produced finer literary workmanship in Ameri- 
can fiction than Henry Jamés, son of the Rev. Henry 
James? Who outranks as a historian the recently de- 
parted veteran George Bancroft, son of the Rev. Aaron 
Bancroft? Has there ever been the superior, in our 
country, as preacher, lecturer, reformer, and writer, of 
Henry Ward Beecher, the son of the Rev, Lyman 
Beecher? Was not, after all, our greatest poet. and 
most truly representative American man of letters James 
Russell Lowell, son of the Rev. Charles Lowell? And 
among the living, is not our laureate the venerable, 
genial, and well-beloved “Autocrat,” Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, son of the Rev. Abiel Holmes? Certainly these 
ministers’ sons are not .“ worse than others.” Rather 
are there few others that have turned out as well. 

Nor is it ministers’ sons only that are prominent in | 
literature. Their daughters, too, have won for them- 
selves the gratitude and praise of the world in this field, 
as they are doing in all others, It was Jang Austen, 
the daughter of the rector of Steventon, who gave us the 
first novel of the domestic and every-day life of the com- 
mon people, which since has taken the place of almost 
every other kind. And the names of Charlotte and 
Emily Bronté surely must not be forgotten when speak- 
ing of clergymen’s daughters; while in our own country 
we need only mention Harriet Beecher Stowe, whose 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin” has not only been read by its 
millions, but which was not the least of the agencies to 
which other millions owe their freedom from slavery; and 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, who scarce has a superior among 
the purest and best of the women writers of the world. 

Doubtless, still confining examples strictly to those 
from the front ranks, as long a list might be made of 
ministers’ children who were the literary leaders of 
other lands and tongues, or were leaders in other depart- 
ments of life. We cannot forget Lessing, who has aptly 
been called “the Luther of German literature,” without 
whom Goethe nor Schiller had been possible; nor Wie- 
land and Jean Paul Richter; nor yet the two brothers 
Humboldt, Alexander and Wilhelm, giants of learning 
ahd pathfinders in science; nor can we fail to remember 
that Herbert Spencer himself, the most marvelous mind 
of the century, though not the son of a clergyman, was 
yet from early boyhood brought up in the family of one, 
—that of his uncle, the Rev. Thomas Spencer. Indeed, 
we might branch out indefinitely, and make a list that 
would embrace every form of human activity, and 
always find among the best, instead of the worst, speci- 
aiens, the number of children of ministers forming fully 
as large a proportion as any. 

That there have been, and are, instances of degene- 
rate aud unworthy sons, made all the more conspicuous 
by their comparative rarity, is not-for a moment denied. 





for righteousness are to be seen the sons of ministers in 





clerical households through the world are not only, as 
Coleridge called them, “the one idyl of modern life,”. 
but also, as Lecky says, its true “ centers of civilization.” 
In short, facta foree upon every candid mind the con- 
clusion reached by Dr. R. E. Thompson, that, far from 


‘sending forth children worse than those of others, the 


homes of our clergy have “given to the world more 
great ministers of the Word, more men of eminence in 
public life, in scientific pursuits, in literary and artistic 
production, and in philanthropic enterprise, than have 
the households of any other class or profession, not ex- 
cepting the cottages of the shepherds and peasant farmers 
of Scotland.” 

Lancaster, Pa. 





THE ELF OF THE BROKEN VOW. 
BY NELLIE STUART RUSSELL, 


Christian Endeavor prayer-meetings are the visible 
fruits of active membership pledges. 

As the individual fulfils his pledge of attendance upon 
and participation in the prayer-meeting, in that degree, 
we may infer, does he engage in private worship, in- 
cluding not only the daily reading and prayer, but the 
“whatever he would have me do,” without which 
periodical devotions become either perfunctory or Phari- 
saical, If he who has signed the active membership 
pledge regularly attends the prayer-meeting aud as regu- 
larly participates therein, we may justly conclude that 
he is also a student of the Holy Book, a daily conversant 
with Christ, and, whether he eats or drinks, is striving 
to do all to the glory of God. 

This inference is not drawn from the theory that the 
most active prayer-meeting Christians are the most 
Obristlike Christians, although that may be true, but 
rather from Christ’s own principle: “ He that is faith- 
ful in that which is least is faithful also in much.” 

One of the hardest things to deal with in Christian 
Endeavor societies is the light esteem in which the pledge 
is held, and back of that the trifling value which young 
people, older people, all of us, place on our word, 

Are we not continually promising to do things that 
are not done because of some trifling hindrance, or some- 
times because we never intended todo them? I do not 
refer to deliberate untruths, but to promises made care- 
leasly and forgotten as soon as, given, and.to the pledges 
taken with a sort of vague notion that they will pnes 
current with the Lord or with the community for a duty 
discharged ; as we sometimes see a wah, who has not a 
dollar in the world, eagerly give his note to his creditor, 
and go away as light of heart as though he had paid 
the debt. 

These broken promises, these unfulfilled pledges, stare 
us in the face more frequently in church matters than 
elsewhere. So many uneasy consciences clamor for good 
resolutions, so few demand their fulfilment. 

How far must one walk on Sunday morning to find a 
church building out of repair, a half-filled auditorium, 
a discouraged preacher? And why? 

Because men and women who have promised to give 
their financial and spiritual support to the church have 
not done so, The twenty-five, fifty, or one hundred dol- 
lars which stands opposite their signatures has not been 
paid, and never will be. The position which the deacon, 
the Sunday-school teacher, the trustee, has accepted, bas 
been filled by a name only, while the man himself has 
hardly had interest enough in the matter, or regard for 
his own honor, to even ascertain ‘the duties. which he 
obligated himself to discharge by accepting the office. 

When the roll is called at the Christian Endeavor 
consecration service, name after name is followed by 
silence. Where are they? Giving an excuse to the 
Master? Possibly; they certainly have not sent it to 
the society. They do not regard their pledge. “I pray 
thee have me excused” is older by two thousand years 
than the Christian Endeavor movement. 

If the Christian Endeavorer attends the prayer-meet- 
ing when he feels like it, the consecration service when 
it is convenient, and forgets all about his promise to 
attend the regular church services, are we wrong in con- 
cluding that he also prays when he feels like it, reads 
the Bible when it is convenient, and forgets that there 
is a “ whatever” on his card? 

Where lies the blame? With the boys and girls? 
Notentirely. Are they not taught from infancy, by the 
force of example upon example, that a promise is 2 sweet- 
sounding phrase to tickle the ear and die in an echo, 
and a pledge is a written expression of the praiseworthy 
things we would like to do if it were convenient. The 
active-membership pledge should be brought promi- 





But they are the exceptions, while the rule is that the 


nently and frequently before the society, its importance 
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‘end justifies the means, and tends to elevation of thought. 








emphasized, and the consecration service made an occa- 
sion for confession and thoughtful renewal of broken 





pledges. 

Let the Christian Endeavor organization see to it that 
the young people who pass into the church through its 
portals are promise-keeping Christians, in whose ears 
the words of “‘the Preacher” ever echo: “ Better is it 
that thou shouldest not vow, than that thou shouldest 
vow and not pay.” 

The Elf of the Broken Vow has bound his spell about 
us, and whispers, “ Rest, rest in your righteous resolves ; ” 
but the Angel of Endeavor cries aloud: 

“Aspire, break bounds, I say. 
Endeavor to be good, and better still, 
And best! Success is naught, endeavor’s all.” 
Woodhull, Ii. 





EDUCATIONAL INFLUENCE OF WOMAN'S 
MISSIONARY SOCIETIES. 
BY BELLE P. DRURY. 


A little boy who was familiar with the life of Cyrus 
disliked going to church because he could not under- 
stand the sermon. One Sunday he came home with 
flushed cheeks and radiant eyes, exclaiming, “‘O mama! 
it’s too bad you were sick to-day, for we had a splendid 
sermon, It was‘all about Cyrus, and you know I’m ac- 
quainted with Cyrus.” . 

Aside from the chief object of missionary societies to 
raise money for the support of missions, there is an edu- 
cational value in such organizations which can scarcely 
be overestimated. It is a sad truth that many people 
are very ignorant regarding missions, so much so that 
the story of the elegantly attired lady who, upon hearing 
of Zenana work, asked if it were a new stitch in Ken- 
sington, is by no means an impossible one. Apathy and 
ignorance usually go hand in hand. In order to be 
attentive, enthusiastic, and appreciative, it-is necessary, 
like the little boy, to be “ acquainted with Cyrus.” 

The fact is now indisputable that our missionaries are 
engaged in a great educational as well as religious work ; 
but it is also true that the societies pledged to their aid 
and support exercise not only a religious and benevolent 
influence, but also a decidedly educational one. The 
command to go into all the world and preach the gospel 
has a. secondary sense in which every disciple of Christ 
can literally obey it; for to go into all the world preath- 
ing the gospel is to carry it into every department of 
human thought and into every branch of the world’s 
work. It is to preach Christ in all industrial and edu. 
cational enterprises and to carry his spirit into all the 
amusements and pleasures of life. Theodosius of old 
wrote the gospel in words of gold; but the women of 
to-day at work in missionary societies are doing a nobler 
work in writing them in letters of light upon darkened 
hearts, and the reflex blessing of their efforts upon them- 
selves has been a hundred-fold. Whatever gives a new 
interest widens and enriches life. The province of the 
missionary society has been to dispel ignorance, to en- 
lighten the members concerning foreign countries, to 
awaken thought in regard to the practical workings of 
heathen errors, to give enlarged ideas as regards the 
manners and customs of the nations of the world, and to 
show the beneficent effect of the influence of Christian 
enlightenment. The missionary society is a teacher with 
womanhood largely enlisted to make a school of every 
fireside; for whatever a mother learns finds its way neces- 
sarily into the mind of herchild. Thus the ideas of the 
world’s needs shall one day germinate into beneficent 
action. : 

It was once used as an argument against woman’s 
holding any kind of public meeting that it was against 
nature, because women could not make themselves heard. 
The missionary society has taken in hand the voice of 
its members, and has trained it until now the timid 
woman whose voice formerly was inaudible, or who spoke 
in half-articulate whispers, can read and speak and pray 
with loosened tongue and eloquent appeal in behalf of 
her dusky sisters. The society has not only taught her" 
members to sing and pray and read and speak, but has 
also educated them in business matters, so that a woman 
may now preside over a deliberative assembly with dig- 
nity and success. The members no longer all speak at 
once, or decline to speak at all. Parliamentary rules 
are observed in the first instance, and, in the second, 
women are often too much interested to remain silent. 
Because of the training thus given, woman is far more 
efficient in every other benevolent department. Small 
economies become noble when the motive is a high one. 
Instead of a belittling influence upon character, the 
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Aglow with zeal for the cause, the interested member is 
willing to use whatever instrument circumstances place 
in hand for the accomplishment of service. But what is 
the very best educational influence that the society has 
brought to bear upon its members? Is it the increase 
of knowledge? Is it'the elevation of motive? Is it the 
discipline in executive ability? No, none of these, im- 
portant as they are, so much as this: The society is a 
great educational power, because it arouses and stimu- 
lates the desire to be taught of the great Master. 
Thought and speech are deepened and widened, so 
that life becomes more significant. The idea that, while 
individuals pass away, organizations remain, gives an 
element of permanence to the work which makes it 
worthy of enthusiasm and most complete devotion. 
When an inspiration is thus given to life which tran- 
scends the narrow bounds of village and home interests, 
how insignificant many topics of conversation appear in 
the light of larger relations! In addition to this food 
for the mind which missionary work furnishes, is another 
thing near of kin and very important. The sympathy 
and good-fellowship which is awakened among the mem- 
bers is of educational importance in the development of 
character. Nothing unites like a common cause, Co- 
laborers must be friendly and helpful to each other, and 
so the beautiful spirit of charity and friendship must 
reign in every heart. Banded thus in unity of purpose, 
itis easier to adopt and to try to carry out the life motto 
of Florence Nightingale, which was, “ Work hard, and 
never deny God anything.” 


Orleans, Ii. 





A CHILD’S FAITH. 
BY ©, EUGENIE WAUGH. 


She was about nine years old, I think,—a very happy 
child in her own way. She loved all beautiful colors, 
and would sit for hours looking atthem. She had asked 
to wear her mother’s diamond ring one day, that she 
might go off to a little corner by herself, and gaze into 
the beauty of it,~into the mystery. She felt a strange 
delight in it. It was a great joy to her to have these 
colors in her own hands, in her own possession. 

She sat down somewhere, afterwards she could not re- 
member just where, and looked long and lovingly into 
the flashing blues, reds, and greens. It was a bit of 
heaven to her childish fancy in an undefined way. Then 
she got up to speak to some one,—she had to go into 
several rooms, At last, when it began to grow dark, she 
missed the precious ring. 

A great leap bounded in her heart. She grew faint 
with fear. It was getting late, and her eyes had never 
been sharp-sighted. What would she do? 

One quick thought. In another moment she had gone 
to a room where she could be alone. She knelt down, 
folded the little hands, and prayed as only the perfect 
faith of a child can pray.. Then she breathed a deep 
breath of relief. It would come now; He knew; it 
could not help coming. 

She unclasped the small white hands, spread them 
out on the couch before her. Was she surprised when 
her fingers touched the ring, there, on that very couch ? 

No. The faith of a child is a divine thing. She had 
not questioned for a moment; she believed. There 
it lay. 

Paris, France. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 
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THE WAYS OF MASTER CHIPMUNK. 
BY LEANDER 8. KEYSER. 


More than once has the pert little chipmunk led mea 
chase through the tangled thickets of the woods, by his 
sharp, ringing “ Chip, chip, chip,” which sounds so much 
like the alarm-call of certain birds. But I have learned 
his tricks and his tones; for, after all, there are no birds 
that make precisely such a racket as he does. 

I had often thought of studying the manners of this 
dainty little creature, but had been so busy with the birds 
that I could not find the time. Ona bright day recently, 
however, I found the birds—let me whisper it—just a 
little commonplace for once, and so I turned my atten- 
tion to a chipmunk, of which I had caught a glimpse. 
As I came near, he dived, with a squcy chirp, into a hole 
in theground. Taking my seat on a log near by, I waited 
for him to reappear... 

In about a minute his head was thrust slyly out of the 
burrow. When he saw the motionless figure on the log, 





he stopped suddenly, his stubby little ears sticking 


straight up, his dark-brown eyes expanding, and his 
riostrils twitching from side to side as he sniffed the air. 
I held myself as still as a statue, lest I should frighten 
him; for I knew that the least movement on my part 
would send him back into his hiding-place. 

Presently he sat straight up on his haunches, held his 
forepaws prettily out before him, and turned bis head 
from side to side in a listening attitude, Then he lifted 
‘his dainty paws, which looked so much like tiny human, 
hands, to his mouth, and cleaned off the soil that clung 
to them. After “juking ” several times, he sprang out 
of the burrow, darted over to the log on which I sat, and 
came, by fits and starts, within four feet of me, all the 
while eyeing me intently. 

Wheeling about, he scurried over a leafy space to a 
sapling lying on the ground some distance away from 
me. There he sat, in an upright position, peering at me 
through the bushes, until I rose and walked toward him, 
when, to my surprise, he flipped into another hole right 
where he was, 

Again I sat down, this time on the ground, and waited 
for my frisky comrade to appear, which he did in a little 
over a minute, It seemed he did not want to stay down 
in his damp cellar any longer than necessary. Little by 
little his head rose from the ground, then his entire body, 
until he came out upon the prostrate sapling, where he 
sat, now holding out one forepaw, now the other, and 
now both. 

After giving his feet another thorough cleansing, he 
decided to wash his face. This he did by first brushing 
one little paw over it, then the other, then both, blink 
ing his eyes in the most comical way. Next he smoothed 
his silky fur by running his nose down his striped back 
and brown bréast, like a bird preening its feathers, 
Finally he whisked his tail about, and passed it rapidly 
several times between his mouth and forepaws, thus 
completing hisstoilet. 

This done, he scampered across a leafy space, and then 
stopped near some bushes, then on to a clump of dead 
brush, and at last across to several small saplings, where 
he tarried so long that I finally decided to follow him, 
Imagine my surprise when he again dived into a hole, 
which descended between two roots of a sapling. At 
each of the other two stopping-p!aces I also found a hole, 
Thus I had found five of these underground passages 
within a circle of ten or twelve rods, and he seemed to 
be perfectly familiar with all of them. I confess that 
this was a real discovery for me, as I had supposed that 
each pair of chipmunks had its own tunnel in the ground; 
but it explains how our little striped-back always man- 
ages, no matter where you find him, to disappear in a 
hiding-place near at hand. 

He did not remain in this last burrow long, but, 
as I watched, came out and clambered up to a branch a 
few feet above the ground, sitting there with his tail 
prettily twirled around it. In a quarter of an hour I 
drove him back into his dugout, and then stood near, 
gazing down into the opening with my opera-glass, 
Soon he came hitching up the slope leading to the door 
of his dwelling, looking almost as large through the glass 
asa baby pup. Presently a movement of mine sent him 
back so quickly that I could not tell whether he had 
whirled about or slipped down backward. 

I spent nearly two hours in watching the cunning 
creature, and felt that they had been weil spent. On 
my way home, my farmer neighbor told me that he 
had more than once dug up the burrows of the chipmunks, 
and had found them little tunnels winding about and 
ending in a small chamber, where there was a nest made 
of leaves, grass,and hair. Once or twice, in the autumn, 
he found a larger room leading off from the main chan- 
nel, and containing a large quantity of hickory-nuts,— 
striped-back’s winter store. He gave the pretty things 
rather a bad name, as being very destructive to the corn. 

The next morning I armed myself with a grubbing- 
hoe, and stalked out to the woods, resolved to dig up just 
one chipmunk’s burrow for my own satisfaction. I chose 
the one by thesaplings. It plunged beneath the surface 
about two feet, into the stiff clay, then turned to the left, 
went winding among the soots for six feet, made another 
sharp angle to the left, and ran along six feet farther. 
Then it rose slightly toward the surface. Here there had 
evidently been a chamber, but it was now deserted; and 
all I found in it were a few half-decayed chips and pieces 
of bark, and a small green toad, which I woke from its 
long winter slumber. 

What! had I been digging for over an hour, only to 
end in finding a toad? No; I had learned something 
about the wonderful skill of my little striped-backed 
friend as a burrower. 


Springfield, O. 
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LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Second Quarter, 1893.) 
1, April 2.—The Resurrection of Christ. Matt. 28 : 1-10 
2. April 9.—. Banctified Job & : 17-27 
&. April 16.—Job’s Appeal to God. Job 23 : 1-10 
4. April 23.—Job’s Confession and Restorati Job 42 : 1-10 
6. April 20.—Wisdom's Warning. Prov. 1: 20-33 
6. May 7.—The Value 0f Wisdom »...........0.:0cccccccevsenereneeveesnceee Prov. 3: 11-24 
7. May 14,—Fruits of Wisdom Prov. 12 : 1-16 
6. May 21.—Against I Prov. 28 : 29-85 
9. May 28.—The Excellent Woman Prov. 31 : 10-81 
10. June 4.—Reverence and Fidelity... ccccccccecscressessecenee Kool. 6 : 1-12 
11, June 11,—The Creator Rememb d Eccl. 12 : 1-7, 13,14 
12. June 18.—Messiah’s KMingdom........................000 Mal. 2: 1-12 


13. June %,—Review. 


OUTLINE INDUCTIVE STUDIES. 
Prepared by 


Tae American Inerirutre or Sacrep LITERATURE. 
~All candidates for the Institute examination upon the 
of the past six months, must send their names to the office 
of the Institute, Hyde Park, Chicago, Lilinois, not later than June 15, 
if they have not already done so.) 





MALACHI—NEHEMIAH’S SECOND ' 
GOVERNORSHIP.1 


L Tue Crassrrrep Facts, 

Nehgimiah leaves Jerusalem, 433 B.C., and returns to the 
Persian court (Neh, 13:6; 5:14); the priesthood again 
comes into power,—they ignore the various articles of the 
covenant (13 : 15, 16, comp. 10:81; 18: 10, comp. 10 : 82-89; 
18:5, 28, comp. 10: 30) and deliberately reverse Nehemiah’s 
policy (13:5, 10, etc.); their example leads the people astray 
(Mal. 2:8; Neh. 13; 15, 17, 28, 24); the confusion of au- 
thority leads to general neglect of the temple and the law (Mal, 
$:8-11) ; the earnest message of Malachi; Nehemiah’s sud- 
den return, perhaps about 428 B.C. (Neh. 13: 6); he cleanses 
the temple store-rooms, defiled by Tobiah’s bosupanay (Neh. 
18 : 4-0); reorganizes the temple service (13 : 10-14, 30, 31); 
checks the desecration of the sabbath (13 : 15-22); compels 
the people who had made mixed marriages to swear to forgo 
them (18 : 23-27); expels the priest Manasseh, the son-in- 
law of Sanballat; the Samaritan schism, and the settlement 
of the Samaritan dispute. 


Il. Svecuerzn Torics. 

1, The Book of Malachi. (1.) Possibly anonymous. Mala- 
chi means" my messenger.” The Septuagint translates (1 : 1) 
“by the hand of his messenger.” Note also the similar hend- 
fogs (Zech. 9: 1a; 12: 14a), supposed’ by some to belong to 
anonymous sections of the Book of Zechariah. (2.) Probably 
uttered during Nehemiah’s absence. (a.) The governor seems 
to be a foreigner (Mal. 1:8); (6) the abuses attacked are 
those which Nehemiah was obliged to reform (Mal. 1 : 6, 12, 
18, comp. Neh. 13: 4,5,7,10; Mal. 2: 11, 14-16, comp. 
Neb. 18 : 23-29; Mal, 3 : 8-10, comp. Neh, 13 : 10-18); (¢) 
the argument of Malachi 1 : 2-5 implies a restored Jerusa- 
lem. (3.) At variance with earlier prophets in some of its 
statements. (a,) Condemns mixed marriages (comp. Isa. 25: 6, 
7; 60 : 10); (6) lays unusual stress on ritual observance 
(comp. Ina, 1: 11-17; Amos 5:15); (¢) contains a unique 
precept (Mal.$:4). (4.) One with them in spirit. Cere- 
monialism and exclusiveness was judged by him to be the 
only practicable way of making Israel a divine nation. No- 

_ thee the fine description (Mal. 2: 4-7) of the true priest, the 
broad principle of human brotherhood (2 : 10-16), the clear 
moral distinctions (3:5). (5.) The contents: (a.) Introduc- 
tion (1:1-5). The contrast between Israel and Edom a proof 
of God’s love. (6) The priests rebuked and threatened 
(1: 6 to 2: 9) for insincerity, a mercenary spirit, and neglect 
of duty. (¢) Mixed marriages condemned (2: 10-16). (d.) 
The despondent cheered (2: 17 to; 6). (¢.) God’s,delay 
due to their neglect (3: 7-12). (/.) The difference between 
those that fear the Lord and others will some time be marked 
(3:18 to 4: 3). (g.) Elijah, the messenger of judgment, 
mometh (4: 4-6). (6.) Its purpose: To emphasize religious 
and moral earnestness in worship, daily life, and character. 

2. Nehemiah’s Measures of Reform. (1.) Note. how com- 
pletely, during his absence, his measures of public welfare 
were neutralized by the priesthood, and how they weloomed 
his enemies. (2.) Note the aggravations of Eliashib’s offense, 
—the Ammonite chieftain lodged in the rooms where the 
sacred stores were kept. Nebemiah publicly humiliates 
Elisashib, by not only expelling the belongings of Tobiah, but 
cleansing the impure chambers. (3.) The scatiered Levites 
and choristers brought back, and put at their proper work ; a 
rotation of priests and Levites arranged (v. 30); tithes care- 
fally collected by a special commission, (4.) Sabbath-break- 
ing. Notice the four stages of its suppression (Neh. 13: 15 b, 
17, 19a, 21a). (&) Mixed marriages: That among the 
country-dweiling Jews suppressed by fear; the son of Joiada 


1 Nore.—This study of the Book of Malachi is reprinted from The 
Sunday School Times of February 25, 1893, It was in place there as 
one of the “ Inductive Studies,” and is in place here because of its 
@annection with the current Lnternational lesson.—Tas Epiton.. 


(Manasseh) and bis fellows driven ont of Judea. (6.) Was 
Nehemiah in all this a zealot, a patriot, or an angry man? 
IIL. Osservations. 

1, Nehemiah 13: 1-3. Where thle pusage belongs fo en- 
certain, It contains coveral eutysussions gedtiine $0 Mahe- 
miah’s style; for example, “our God,” use of an unusual 
word for “that.” It is compact, not diffuse (comp. Neh. 
13; 1; 8: 13-15). Some make it refer to the same incident 
as Nehemiah 9: 2. 

2. Nehemiah 13:6, “ After certain days.” According to 
Hebrew usage, this expression means an indefinite period. 
It may have been five years. 

8. Malachi 2: 4-7. A description of true priestly charac- 
ter. A portrait of Phinehas (Henderson), of Ezra (Hunter), 
of the primitive priesthood (Dods). 

4, Malachi2:11. “ Daughter of a strange god,”—a non- 
Israelitish woman. , 

IV. ‘Rererences ror Furraer Reaping anv Srovy. 

For Study, On Malachi consult Dods (“ Haggai, Zeeha- 
riah, and Malachi”), or Farrar (“Minor Prophets”), or 
Driver (“ Introduction”). On the closing scenes in the career 
of Nehemiah, compare the commentary by Ryle on “ Ezra 
and Nehemiah,” published in Cambridge Bible for Schools 
and Colleges,—a capital book for use in review of this period 





of history (Macmillan). 
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AIDS TO SPECIFIC STUDY. 


LESSON XII, JUNE 18, 1898. 
Messiah’s Kingdom. 


LESSON TEXT. 
(Mal. 3: 1-12. Memory verses: 8-10.) 


COMMON VERSION. 

1 Behold, I will send my. mes- 
senger, and he shall prepare the 
way before me: and the Lord, 
whom ye seek, shall suddenly 
come to his temple, even the mes- 
senger of the covenant, whom ye 
delight in: behold, he shall come, 
seith the Lorn of hosts. 

2 But who may abide the day 
of his coming? and who shall 
stand when he appeareth? for he 
és like a refiner’s fire, and like 
fullers’ soap: 

3 And he shall sit as a refiner 
and purifier of silver: and he 
shall purify the sons of Lé’vi, and 
purge them as gold and silver, 
that they may offeruntothe Lozp 
an offering in righteousness. 

4 Then shell the offering of Ji’- 
dah and Je-ru’sa-lém be pleasant 
unto the Lorp, as in the days 
of old, and as in former years. 

5 And I will come near to you 
to judgment; and I will be a 
swift witness against the sorcer- 
ers, and against the adulterers, 
and agaifist false swearers, and 
against those that oppress the 
bireling in his wages, the widow, 
and the fatherless, and that turn 
aside the stranger from his right, 
and fear not me, saith the Lorp 
of hosts. 

6 For I am the Lorp, I change 
not; therefore ye sons of Ja’cob 
are not consumed. 

7 { Even from the days of your 
fathers ye are gone away from 
mine ordinances, and have not 
kept them. Return unto me, and 
I will return unto you, saith the 
Lorp of hosts. But yesaid, Where- 
in shall we return? 

8 ¢ Will a man rob God? Yet 
ye have robbed Me. But ye say, 
Wherein have werobbed thee? In 
tithes and offerings. 

9 Ye afe cursed with a curse: 
for ye have robbed me, even this 
whole nation. 

10 Bring ye all the tithes into 
the storehouse, that there may be 
meat in mine house, and prove 
me now herewith, saith the Lorp 
of hosts, if I will not open you 
the windows of heaven, and pour 
you out a blessing, that there shail 
not be room enough fo receive it, 

11 And I will rebuke the de- 
yourer for your sakes, and he 
shall not destroy the fruits of your 
grouhd ; neither shall your vine 
cast her fruit before the time in 
the field, saith the Lorp of hosts. 

12 And all nations shall call 
you blessed: for ye shal) be a 
delightsome land, saith the Lonp 





of hosts. 
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REVISED VERSION. 

1 Behold, I send my messenger, 
and he shall prepare the way 
before me: and the Lord, whom 
ye seek, shall suddenly come 

. to his temple ; 'and the *mes- 
senger of the covenant, whom 
ye delight in, behold, be com- 
eth, saith the Lorp of hosts. 

2 But who may abide the day of 
his coming? and who shall 
stand when he appeareth? for 
he is like a refiner’s fire, and 

8 like fullers’ soap: dnd he shall 
sit asa refiner and purifier of 
silver, and he shall purffy the 
sons of Levi, and purge them 
as gold and silver; and they 
shall offer unto the LorD offer- 

4 ings in righteousness. Then 
shall the offering of Judah and 
Jerusalem bepleasant untothe 
Lopgp, asin the daysof old, and 

5 as in ancient years. And I 
will come near to you to judge- 
ment; and I will be a swift 
witness against the sorcerers, 
and against the adylterers,and 
against false swearers; and 
against those that oppress the 
hireling in his wages, the 
widow, and the fatherless, and 
that turn aside the stranger 
Srom his right, and fear not me, 

6 saith the Lorp of hosts. ForI 
the Lomp change nét; there- 
fore ye, O sons of Jacob, are 
not consumed. 

7 From the days of your fathers 
ye have turned aside from 
mine ordinances, and have 
not kept them. Return unto 
me, and I will return unto you, 
saith the Lorp of hosts, But 
ye say, Wherein shall. we re- 

8 turn? Willa man rob God? 
yet ye rob me. But ye say, 
Wherein have we robbed thee? 

9 In tithes and ‘offerings: Ye 
are cursed with the curse ; for 
ye tob me, even this whole 

10 nation, Bring ye the whole 
tithe into the storehouse, that 
there may be meat in mine 
house, and prove me now here- 
with, saith the Lorp of hosts, 
if I will not open you the win- 
dows of heaven, and pour you 
out a blessing, tbat there shall 4 
not be room enough to receive it. 

11 And I will rebuke the devourer 
for your sakes, and he shall 
not destroy the fruits of your 
ground; neither shall your 
vine cast her fruit before the 
time in the field, saith the 

12 Lorpof hosts. And all nations 
shall call you happy: for ye 
shall be a delightsome land, 
saith the Lorp of hosts. 
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x LESSON PLAN. 
Toric OF THE QUARTER: The Blessings of Right Living. 
Goipex Text ror THE QuaRTER: No good thing will he 
withhold from them that walk uprightly.—Psa, 84 : 11. 

Lxzsson Toric: Final Acceptance. 

1. The Coming Lord, vs. 1-3, 6. 
Lesson OUTLINE: {2 The Sinning Nation, vs. 7-9. 

3. The Gracious Results, vs. 4, 10-12. 


Gotpen Text: They shall be mine, saith the Lord of hosts, 
in that day when I make up my jewels.—Mal, $ : 17. 


Dany Home Reapinas: . 
M.—Mal, 3: 1-12. Messiah's kingdom. 
T.—Mal.1:1-14. Degenerate service. 
W.—Mal. 2: 1-17. Unfaithfalness reproved. 
T.—Mal. 3:18 to4:6. Blessings assured. 
F,—Matt. 3:1-17. The kingdom at hand. 
$.—-Matt. 11: 1-15. Messiah's herald. 
$.—John 2: 1-17. The kingdom set up. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I. THE COMING LORD. 
lL. His Herald : 


Seen oe RNIN: nat SMe eee ihe Ae fb 
Thou cht ehiid, shalt be alles the prophet of the Most High (Lqlke 


This be of whom it is written, Behold, I send my messenger (Luke 


Wl, His Coming : 

Pic dog -- shall suddenly come to his temple (1). 

hey mae Jerusalem; and he entered into the temple (Mark 
Lee cen ree es aig 
i. His Work : 

He ehall sit as a refiner and purifier of silver (3)s 


t have chosen thee in the furnace of aan Gn 48 : 10). 
. will refine them as silver is refined (Zech. 13 : 9). 
He is like a refiner’s fire (Mal. 8 : 2). 


IV. His Judgments : 
I will come near to you to judgement (5). 
He shall declare Jadgement wat Gentiles (Matt. 12 : 
t ° obn 5; van 


He hath given al nt unto the Son 
For ju mt caine tints to this world (Jghn 9: 39). 
V. His Testimony: 


I will be a swift witness against the sorcerers (&). 


! have given him for a witness to the les (Isa. 65: 
say unto ie hy epeek | that we do know (John 8: 
Jess Chats thful witness (Rey. 1 : 5). 


It. THE SINNING NATION. 
LF Wandering from God; as wig, Be: & 
Ye howe turned anide from mine ordinance wf 


Fear have swrned antde quiets out of the nod. + @. 
They were turned aside ike eceitful bow AS Me 
Already some are turned aside after Satan (1 b: ). 
ll. Disputing with God : 

But ye say, Wherein shall we return f AA 
Ye have wearied the Lord with your words 17. 
Your words have been stout net me (Ma oY aM 
Who art thou that repliest God? ? (Rom. 9; ) 


ll, Withholding God’s Dues: 
Wherein have we robbed thee f In tithes and a (8). 
Thou shalt not Kony | to ong ee of ot been fruits (Exod. 22 


Th th them hon’ 18 30 
Them that itbldat bots onl owast tor a 
IV. Under the Curse: 
Ye are cwrsed with the curse (9). 
set before this 4 blessing @ curse 
ihe curse of the Lord fe in tr Ro Geran 898). 


the house of the wicked 
Then will I send the curse ened you (Mal. 2: 2). 


Ill, THE GRACIOUS RESULTS. 


1. Pleasurable Service : 
may ie w doligns te . be ae ane the Lord (4). 
ory thd 1 Saifgt | math ry the Lord G $78 in 
n these e' e ord er. 
Holy, acceptable to 
ll, Abundant Blessing: 
If Iwill not... powr you out a blessing (10), 
and 2 So wg SF . and be thou a dlessin een 12: 
Thou, O ast blessed, and it is bl qrer {2 Ob . 47: 27). 
The Bresting ofthe Lord, i maketh rich thro 10: 
IM. Scourges Stayed 


I wiil rebuke the devowrer for your sakes (11). 
The Lord... will not suffer the destroyer to come in uate your 
houses (Exod. 12 : 23). 
san mae hes: shall by! ny plague come nigh thy tent (Psa. 91 : 10). 
There shall f happen to the righteous (Prov. 12: 21). 


IV. Sebetonitte enaend s 
Ali nations shall call you happy (12). 
Ze of the whole earth, is mount Zion (Pea. 


. flowing with milk and bon Bek 16). 
He shall stand tn the glorious land a (Danii: 18 


Verse 1.“ He shall prepare the way before me.” (1) The comin: 
Cpegeteee ; a The needed Sopanation | (3) The a painted herald. 
Verse shall sit as cate? and purifier of silver.” Christ 
PR — 1m 2 material; (2) His purposes; (3) His processes. 
Verse 6.—*I will be cowth | witness” "a 1) Phe court: (2) The cul- 
b prits; (3) The testimony; (4) The conclusions. 
Verse 6.—“I the Lord change not.” Q) The Lord @ we have 
; (2) The Lord as we shall find h 
Verse 7.—* Return nt bytes A BHM ete oe.” (1) De- 
eS a ora a (2) Return unto God desired. 
Yet ye rob me.” (1) Man’s criminality before God ; 
my irr . indictment against man. 
Verse 10.—** Bring ye the whole tithe into the ipny 
The somens 2) The. ieeponee (8) The reward.—(1) The 
=~ g3 pro’ 
Verse 12.—“ All nations shall call you happy.’’ (1) Israel's blessed- 
ness; (2) world’s commendation. 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


inn a KINGDOM, 
:6; 45:6; Heb.1: »). 3 
John 18 : 96). 2) 
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: 5), 
:8; 72:8; Rev. 11:15). - 
Is eternal (Dan, 2: 44; 7:14; Luke 1 : 33). 








LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


AvrHor.—Nothing is known of Malachi. The margin of 
the Revised Version (“my messenger”) indicates that the 
word refers to the office, and not the name, of the writer. As 
the last of the prophets, he has been designated the “ Seal.” 

Puiace.—The prophecy as a whole seems to have been 
uttered at Jerusalem. 

Trwe.—The contents point to a date just before or near 
the second return of Nehemiah from Babylon, about B.C. 433. 
The date given in our English Bibles (B.C. 397) is too late. 

CHARACTER OF PropHEcy.—The form is peculiar: a 
statement is made and then an objection raised, which the 
prophet answers. This was the form of the later rabbinical 4 
discussions. 

Contents.—A fter the title, there is a declaration of God’s 
love for Israel which had been doubted (chap. 1 : 2-5); then 
a rebuke of the people for irreverence and unfaithfulness in 
worship (chap. 1: 6-14) ; the priests are specially censured 
(chap, 2: 1-9), and the wickedness of intermarriage with the 
heathen set forth (chap. 2: 10-16), The next two paragraphs 
(chap. 2: 17-to 3.: 12) include the lesson; they represent 
Jehovah as the righteous judge of his people, promising his 
sudden appearance despite seeming delay in punishing evil, 
bidding them return to the Lord. A further rebuke of the 
people follows, for saying that it is vain to serve God; and 
to the promise of the coming of the Messiah is added a specific 
prediction in regard to Elijah the prophet (chap. 3: 13 to 4: 6). 

Ovuritine.—The messenger of Jehovah is’ promised, and 
the coming of the Messiah (v. 1); the purifying nature of 
his righteous judgment is set forth (vs. 2, 3); the offering of 
Judah shall again become pleasant (v. 4); but judgment will 
come upon sinners (v. 5) from an unchangeable God (v, 6). 
The people are bidden to return to God (v, 7), since they 
have robbed God in their offerings (vs. 8, 9); renewed faith- 
fulness will result in blessings (v. 10), in the‘removal of the 
arse upon their harvests (v. 11), and they shall be called 
happy (v. 12). 

Historicat Serrina.—The returned people had not been 
prospered, as they hoped; they indulged in sin, and were 
punished. They probably looked for speedy temporal bless- 
ing and greatness, and had been disappointed. To them 
came the promise of the Messiah, as the Gospels show, with 
the pledge of higher blessings than could be understood by 
those to whom the promise was first made. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR WILLIS J. BEECHER, D.D. 


The Book of Malachi.—In the times of Ezra and Nehemiah 
the Persian kings and their subjects paid high honors to the 
worship of Jehovah in’ Jerusalem (for example, Ezra 7 : 15- 
25; 8: 25,36; Neh. 2:8, etc.). From the rising to the set- 
ting sun, among all the nations of the empire, Jehovah’s 
name was great (Mal. 1:11,14), Notwithstanding this, Israel 
was negligent of the willof Jehovah. Especially intheinterval 
between Nehemiah’s first and second administrations, the 
people neglected to bring in the revenues of the temple, and 
the priests and Levites, not being comfortably supported, 
showed themselves cowardly and unfaithful, many of them 
leaving the temple service to earn a living in other employ- 
ments (Neh. 13: 4-11). In those times, extortion and the 
oppression of the weak by the strong were common (Neh. 5, 
for example). Israelitish men, even of the priestly class, took 
women of foreign birth to live with them. Our translations 
call these women wives; but such men as Nehemiah evidently 
regarded these unions either as not marriages at all, or else 
as illegal marriages. Through the efforts of Ezra and Nehe- 
miah, they gave up this practice, but resumed it during 
Nehemiah’s absence, after the close of his first administration. 
After entering into an oath in these mstters (Neh. 10 : 28 seg.), 
they broke their solemn oath, became false swearers, resamed 
their former wrong practices. In the early part of his second 
administration, Nehemiah made strenuous efforts to place 
these matters again on a true footing, as we learn from Nehe- 
miah 18. The contents of the Book of Malachi show that it 
was written just at this juncture, and in furtherance of these 
efforts. It rebukes the priests (presumably including the 
singers, gate-keepers, and other Levites), because they had 
not the courage and fidelity to stand by their duties even at 
the cost of hardships: It reminds them +hat such cowardice 
was especially reprehensible at a time when Jehovah's name 
was great among the nations. On the other hand, it rebukes 
the people for not bringing all the tithes into the storehouse, 
so that the support of the temple would be provided for. ‘It 
rebukes Judah because, in the persons of its citizens and its 
priests, it had “married the daughter of a foreign god” 
(2:11). It emphasizes the fact that this is the second offense 
of the kind (2:13). And it rebukes false swearing, along 
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| The word “Malachi” means “my messenger” or “my angel.” 


As occurring in the title to this prophecy, it may be understood 
to be the name of the prophet who wrote the prophecy ; or 
it may be a surname given him, taken from 3: 1; or it may 
possibly be merely a designation for the book, taken from 


3:1. The first view is a convenient one to take, and is at 


least as likely as either of the others. There are traditions 
that Ezra wrote the book. Certainly, it was written by a 
prophet of the time of the second administration of Nehe- 
miah, a man of the same spirit with Ezra and Nehemiah. It 
was written either during the lifetime of Ezra, or very soon 
after his death. 

Two prominent characteristics of the book have a direct 
bearing on the understanding of the lesson. The first of these 
is its way of quoting passages in the Pentateuch as applica- 
ble to the times when Malachi was written. For example, 
chapter 2 begins thus: “And now, O ye priests, this com- 
mandment is for you.” The “commandment” that is thus 
spoken of as applicable to the priests is defined in the words 
that follow: “‘ If ye will not hear,’.and if ye will not lay it 
to heart, to give glory unto my name, saith Jehovah of 
hosts, then ‘will I send the curse upon you,’ and I will curse 
your blessings.” This phrase, “I will curse your blessings,” is 
peculiar. It is to be explained as an allusion to Deuteronomy, 
chapter 28, where specific blessings are promised on condition 
of obedience (“‘ Blessed shalt thou be in the city, and blessed 
shalt thou be in the field,” etc.), and corresponding specific 
curses denounced for disobedience (‘Cursed shalt thou be in 
the city, and cursed shalt thou be in the field,” etc.). e 
phrases of Malachi, “if ye will not hear,” I “will send the 
curse upon you,” are substantially quoted from Deuteronomy 
28 : 15, 20, and the rest of the statement in Malachi is a ré- 
sumé of the contents of the passage in Deuteronomy. Further, 
when Malachi says (2 : 3), “I am rebuking the seed for your 
sake,” he alludes to the “ rebuke in all that thou puttest thy 
hand unto” of Deuteronomy 28 : 20. In fine, Malachi here for- 
mally cites the law of blessings and curses as laid down in 
Deuteronomy 28, and declares that it is applicable to the priests 
of his time, and that their unprosperous condition is to be 
thus accounted for. 

Malachi follows this up by citing another “commandment,” 
(Mal, 2: 4,5). This time the commandment is that of the 
covenant of the priesthood (Num. 25 : 10-13), and perhaps 
other places, These two instances are characteristic. Mala- 
chi assumes that the laws and promises of the times of the 
Exodus were applicable to, his.own times. 

A second characteristic of the book is that, while it rebukes 
specific misconduct, it nevertheless gives principal attention 
to the bad spirit that lies back of the specific misconduct. It 
assumes that an evil habit of self-righteous skepticism is pre- 
valent, and deals with this habit as well as with the wrong acts 
that spring from it. The habit exhibits itself in two ways. 
First: They answer back when Jehovah reproves them, in- 
stead of listening obediently (Mal. 1:2,6,7; 2:14,17; 3:7, 
8,13). This answering back is mentioned eight times in the 
fifty-four verses of the book. Second: The same skeptical 
and self-justifying habit exhibits itself in certain sayings which 
Malachi quotes as current among the people:— 

“ Any one that doeth evil is good in the sight of Jehovah, 
and he delighteth in them” (2:17). “ Where is the God of 
judgement?” (2: 17.) “It is in vain to serve God” (3: 14) 
“What profit that we have kept his ordinances, and walked 
mournfully before Jehovah of hosts?” (3:14). “And now 
we congratulate the proud” (3:15). “[{There have been 
such things as that] doers of wickedness have been builded 
up.” “[Men] have tempted God and eseaped” (3 : 15), 

The bearing upon the interpretation of the lesson of what 
has been said concerning these two characteristics of the book 
will be at once evident when we notice that the lesson is Jeho- 
vah’s answer to the first two of the skeptical sayings just 
cited, and that it is, in form, a reiteration of one of the great 
promises of the times of the Exodus. 

Verse 1.—I will send: The Revised Version has “I send,” 
which is correct, though the difference is not great.— My mes- 
senger: By the translation ordinarily adopted, this would be 
“my angel.” The Old Version ordinarily begins the word 
“angel” in this phrase with a capital, as one particular angel 
is denoted, and not merely some angel or other. Any one 
who is not familiar with the line of Old Testament passages 
that speak of a certain being asthe “Angel of Jehovah,” should 
look up the passages by the aid of a concordance. The pas- 
sages occur in many different books, and in connection with 
different periods in the history. Those which belong to the 
times of the Exodus are Exodus 3: 2; 14: 19; 23: 20, 23; 
32 : 34; 33: 2; Numbers 20: 16; 22:22 seg. This same 
angel of Jehovah is very prominent in the thought of the 
post-exilian prophets (Hag. 1:13; Zech. 1: 11,12; 8:1, 
5, 6, etc.). In their thought, there are strong analogies be- 
tween their times and the times of the Exodus, and the Angel 
that led their fathers into the promised land is leading them. 
Malachi here quotes, compositely, from the two clauses: “ Be- 
hold, I send an angel” (Exod. 23: 20), and “ My Angel shall 
go” (Exod. 23 : 23).—Shall prepare: I think the subject is 
not the Angel, but is an indefinite subject. One shall pre- 





With adultery and oppression (3 : 5). 


pare a way; that is, a way shall be prepared —The way: The 


definite article is not in the Hebrew. The similarity of lan- 
guage indicates that this is an allusion to Isaiah 40 : 3.—The 
Lord: The word as here used is not the divine name, but is 
simply a title of dignity.— The messenger of the covenant: Bet- 
ter, “the Angel of the covenant,” the Angel whom Jehovah 
in the time of the Exodus covenanted to send before his people. 
By the.only unforced understanding of the matter, “my An- 

gel,” “the Lord,” and “the Angel of the covenant” are one 

and the same person. 

The prophet represents that Jehovah is speaking to these 

post-exilian people, saying, for substance: When your fathers 

came out of Egypt, I promised to be with them in the person 

of my Angel. Later, one of my prophets proclaimed that 

the way should be prepared before me. You profess that you 

are seeking me as your lord. You profess that you would be 

delighted with the presence of the covenant Angel. And yet 

you ask, Where is the God of judgment? ‘You pretend to 

think that I am pleased with the evil, as well as with the 

good. In view of this, I announce that'I keep my word. I 

send my angel, The way shall be prepared for my coming. 

Suddenly you shall be aware that your lord the Angel is in 

the temple, And what then? 

Verse 2.-- Who may abide: Jehovah, in the person of his 

Angel, they had been taught, was to do great things for his 
people, and especially for the obedient among them; but he 
was also to be a severe judge (Exod. 23 : 21, 22; 32: 34.) 
Whether his coming would be a joy to any among them would 
depend on whether they were prepared for it, so that they 
would receive him trustingly and obediently.—Fuller?: A 
fuller, in Bible language, is not a workman who thickens the 
cloth after it has been woven, but a laundryman,—one who 
washes garments or cloths, to cleanse them, Incidentally, 
bleaching is thought of as part of the cleansing process, There 
is an implication here that whoever bears the character of base 
metal may well dread the fire, and whoever bears the char- 
acter of foulness may well dread the processes by which the 
fine linen is made clean. 

Verses 3, 4.—It is specified that the severe purifying 
processes will be applied to the priests and other Levites.— 
In, righteousness: Their conduct will be the reverse of that 
for which they are rebuked in Malachi 1 : 8-10,12-14 The 
phrase may refer either to external correctness in the ritual, 
or to the spirit in which the offering is made, or to both, 
—Former .years: Revised Version, “ancient years.” The 
prophet has in mind pre-exilian times,.long gone by, when 
the temple worship was in its glory. It will be so again, hé 
says, when the winnowed temple ministers become pure in 
heart and correct in practice. F 

Verses 5, 6.—The severe purifying processes will be applied 
to the people as well as to the priestly classes, and especially 
to those who are personally guilty of the wrongs for which 
God rebukes the nation.—I will come: It is Jehovah, in the 
person of his Angel, that will come to judgment.— Adultererez 
Doubtless the prophet has in mind the same wrong-doers 
whom he condemns in 2 : 11-16, the same who are described 
in Ezra and Nehemiah as forming illegal unions with foreign 
women. It is noticeable that Malachi condemns these unions 
on the ground of their involving treachery to legal wives to 
whom these men had been previously married, and on the 
ground of their leading to divorces. He says that Jehovah 
hates divorcing (2:16). Put these facts along with the fact that 
Ezra and Nehemiah, in describing the cases of these foreign 
women, never use the terms that properly signify either mar- 
riage or divorce, and it may lead to the conclusion that the 
conduct of these leaders was more humane than many have 
supposed.—False swearers ; It should be “the false swearers,” 
those who had sworn (Neh. 10 : 28 seg.) to keep Jehovah's laws, 
and abstain from foreign alliances, and see that the temple 
revenues were maintained, and who had failed to keep their 
oath. Along with these, Malachi, like most of the pre- 
exilian prophets, rebukes sorcerers, and those who, in various 
ways, oppress the weak, 

Verses 7-12—In the first chapter, Malachi had scathingly 
rebuked the temple ministers because they did not stand by 
their duties, even at the cost of hardships, when the people 
failed to bring im the tithes and offerings. Now he pays his 
respects to the people who have been guilty of this failure.— 
Gone away: Better, “ turned aside,” as in the Revised Ver- 
sion. The thing described is presently explained to be their 
failure to provide temporal support for the temple.— Wherein 
shall we return? ... Wherein have we robbed thee? Two of the 
eight instances in this book of answering back when God re- 
bukes, instead of listening and repenting.— Ye have robbed: 
This should be “ rob,” as in the Revised Version, or “ are 
robbing.” God counts as robbery our failure to contribute 
our proper proportion to the support of religious ordinances, 
— With a curse: The Revised Version has, correcily, “ the 
curse.” Probably the curse referred to in the first verses of 
chapter 2; that is, the curse described in Deuteronomy 28, 
In the second chapter, Malachi applies the Deuteronomy pas- 
sage to the priests; now he applies it to “this whole nation.” 
Their way to escape the curse is to be obedient, and the spe- 
cific obedience now required is that which consists in bring- 
ing in all their religious duex—Meat: The word here ased 
commonly denotes the prey of a wild beast. It is the same 
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word that appears in Proverbs 81 : 15.—Rebuke: The same 
unusual word that appears in Malachi 2: 3 and in Den- 
teronomy 28 : 20.—evourer: Perhaps a human invader or 
oppressor, perhaps frost, or drouth, or hail, or locusts, or 
other natural enemies. In any case, it is implied that they 
were at the time agriculturally unprosperous; and it is proni- 
ised that this lack of prosperity shall cease if they become 
obedient.—AU nations: It should be “all the nations.” —Call 
you happy: In modern English, “ congratulate you.” 

The Use of Verse 1 in the Gospels.—The Gospels speak of 
John the Baptist as being the Elijah spoken of in Malachi 
4:5, In Luke 1: 17,76, John the Baptist is spoken of as 
going before (endpion) Christ, in the spirit and power of Elias, 
and as doing a work of preparation for him. The same thing 
$s taught, in various forms, in other passages. Is the same 
thing taught in the words of Jesus as recorded in Matthew 
11:10; Mark 1:2; Luke 7:27? The three evangelists 
alike represent Jesus as quoting from the Scriptures : 

“ Behold I send my angel before thy face, 
Who shall prepare thy way.” 
- Matthew and Luke add two words to the second line, 
making it: 
“ Who shall prepare thy way before thee.” 


It is commonly assumed that Jesus here quotes from Malachi, 
that he speaks of John as the forerunner, and that he identi- 
fies him as the angel or messenger of Malachi3:1a. But it 
is only in a secondary sense that he can be said to quote from 
Malachi. The first line of the citation does not agree with 
Malachi, and does agree with Exodus 28 : 20, the passage 
quoted by Malachi. The second line agrees with neither 
Exodus nor Malachi, thongh it may be regarded as a para- 
phrase of either. It does not speak of John as a forerunner ; 
for the preposition used (emprosthen) in the New Testament 
denotes being in the presence of, or doing something in the 
presence of, but does not denote precedence in time or order 
of motion. And so the words of Jesus do not necessarily 
identify John with the “messenger” of Malachi. They 
identify him and his work with the thing prophesied of in 
the passage concerning the “ messenger.” But this identifi- 
cation will hold if we regard our Lord himself as the “ mes- 
senger” (Angel) of the prophecy of Malachi. [n the other 
places John is presented as a forerunner, heading a move- 
ment which preceded that headed by Christ ; in this place he 
is represented as beginning the great movement in which 
Christ is supreme. The two modes of thinking of the matter 
are different, but not inconsistent. And in the passage in 
Malachi it is impossible to make “my Angel” “the Lord,” 
and “the Angel of the covenant” to be other than the same 
person, or that person to be other than the manifestation of 
Jebovah himself. 


Auburn Theological Seminary. 





THE LESSON STORY. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D., LL.D. 


The patriot-prophets of the Exile kindled a partial and 
temporary enthusiasm, in the settlements on the Khabour, 
by pictures of the glory in store for their stony and petty 
father-land and its mountain capital, if only its sons tore 
themselves away from the seductions of Babylonia, and 
undertook to “raise the fallen tent” of their country by 
restoring the Jewish state in its ancient territory. But at 
icest a hundred years had passed from the arrival in Judea 
of the first body of Pilgrim Fathers under Zerubbabel ; the 
temple had been rebuilt for at least eighty years, and Jeru- 
salem, if still weak and small, had, in some measure, settled 
down into peace and quiet municipal life. The lofty enthu- 
siasm of the days of the return from Babylonia had long 
vanished, and in its place an apathy towards the old religion, 
a low tone of morals, and a wide corruption of the community, 
had filled the better-minded with poignant regret and deep 
alarm. 

Under these circumstances the last of the prophets ap- 
peared: Malachi, “my messenger,”—a mame possibly per- 
sonal, possibly official, covering the anonymity of the voice 
thus raised for the old faith. The picture he gives of his 
times is startling. Not only was there no sign of the glory 
promised by the prophets of the Exile, but locusts devoured 
the crops, and drought withered the clusters on the vine 
(Mal. 3:11). Edom, the hereditary enemy of Israel, threat- 
ened Judea (Mal. 1:4). Worse than all, religion had almost 
perished from among the people, The priests “ despised the 
name of Jehovah,” offering unclean things on his altar, and 
then speaking lightly of it. To present to God a creature for 
sacrifice, blind or lame, or in any way sick or injured, was 
contrary to the law (Lev. 22: 22; Deut. 15: 21); yet they 
accepted such abominations, and offered them as good enough. 
Still more; where only a male of the flock was allowed to be 
o@ered, they let deceivers, who had one, present, in its stead, 
a female, and they actually offered even beasts taken from 
‘their owners by violence (Mal. 1 : 8, 13, 14). 

Things, indeed, had come to such a pass that the prophet 
cries out, “O that there were one among you [O priests] that 

_swould even shut the doors of the temple, that ye might not 


kindle fire on the altar at all {and thus prevent such scan- 
dals!]” (Mal. 1:10). God would rather have the heathen 
than such priests and people as those of Jerusalem. “For 
from the rising of the sun,” says He, “to its going down, my 
name is great among the nations, and in every place incense 


is offered to my name, and a pure offering [not polluted offer- | . 


ings like yours]; and my name is great among the nations 
[though despised among you]” (Mal. 1:11). But the guilty 
priests would suffer for their wickedness. God, says the 
prophet, will cover them with the dung of the beasts they 
offer thus contemptuously, and they will be carried out with 
the rest of the dung, and thrown on the heaps with it. More- 
over, he will hinder the seed of their glebes from growing, 
and give them no harvest; and he will curse the tithes, the 
ransom moneys, and all other perquisites they receive (Mal. 
2: 2,3). No wonder, for they had degraded their office, and 
caused many to do wrong by their teaching, saying whatever 
would pay best (Mal, 2: 8, 9). 

As to the people at large, two sins especially lay at, their 
doors; they had, in many cases, married heathen wives, and 
they divorced even lawful wives on the most unworthy pre- 
tenses (Mal. 2: 10-16). This appears to mark the prophecy 
as earlier than the stern reform carried out by Ezra. It was 
now declared a sin against the nation (Mal. 2:10). “ May 
Jehovah root out the man who marries a heatheness, and all 
his race,” cries the prophet, “from the tents of Jacob, that 
no one of his posterity may ever present an offering to him!” 
(Mal. 2:12.) The prevailing wickedness has wearied out 
the patience of Jehovah, though he has borne with them so 
long that they mock at the warnings of the godly, and sneer- 
ingly ask, “ Where is the God of judgment [with whom you 
have threatened us}?” (Mal. 2: 17.) 

But they will’ be rudely awakened ; for, “ Behold,” says 
Jehovah (Mal. 3: 1), “I will send Elijah the prophet, 
brought back from the world of spirits, as my messenger, to 
prepare the way before me, by turning the heart of the fathers 
to the children, and the heart of the children to their fathers” 
(Mal. 4: 5, 6). The wide confusion and corruption had 
broken up family peace, which must be restored before Israel 
could be fit to receive its God. The powerful words of the 
great prophet, so stern and earnest, will be needed, as the 
line of prophets was to end with Malachi himself. Then, 
when Elijah shall have fulfilled his mission, “the Lord whom 
they were seeking, who is the messenger of the covenant for 
whom they cry out,” would come, “saith Jehovah of hosts.” 
He is the “ Messiah;”—that is, “ the anointed of God,”—and 
his mission will be to purify the land from its sins, sitting in 
stern judgment on transgressors. But who may abide the 
day of his coming? and who shall stand when he appeareth ? 
for he will be like a smelter’s furnace-fire (which burns away 
all dross), and like the lye of the fuller (which cleanses out 
all impurities), The priesthood will be his special care. 
They ought to have been gold and silver for purity of life 
and teaching, but they have become, in great part, dross and 
worthless alloy. All this, however, will the messenger of 
the covenant fiercely burn. and purge out by his judgments; 
for fire destroys all but the pure metal,—burns up dross with 
resistless glow. Bad priests will be cut off, and then, when 
the priesthood is thoroughly purified, its members, now 
worthy of their: office, will no longer pollute offerings by 
their unworthiness; and thus the offering of Juda and Jeru- 
salem will again be pleasant to Jehovah, as in long-past times, 

The priesthood thus purged of its worthless members, and 
acceptable sacrifices offered to Jehovah, he will, then, him- 
self descend, and institute judgment on all the evil-doers 
among the people as a whole. “And I will come near to 
you to be your judge, and [long though you have thought 
my delay in the past] I will now be swift to witness against 
all your sins. Against the dealers in the black arts among 
you, against the adulterers, against those who make false 
oaths, and against those who grind the hireling in his wages, 
or oppress the widow or fatherless, or wrong the stranger, 
and do not fear me, Jehovah.” “For it is only because I am 
Jehovah, fulfilling my threatenings to destroy the wicked, 
that you, the true among my people,—the sons of Jacob,— 
are not utterly consumed by these evil ones,” Or, as we may 
render it: “I change not, but look at your course. Even 
from old times you have turned from my laws, and have not 
kept them. Yet eo great is my patience and love, that, in- 
stead of consuming you, as I might well have done, I now 
lift up my voice and invite you to return, after all; to me, 
that I may be free to return to you.” 

Bot what answer did God receive? They only asked, 
“ What dost thou mean by our returning? In what have we 
gone away from thee?” “ Do you think it right,” asks God 
in reply, “to rob me? Yet you have done it.” “How?” 
“ Why, thus; you have defrauded me in not paying your 
tithes and offerings. Ye are cursed with the curse, and yet 
your whole nation are continually defrauding me in these 
things. The curse is seen in your withered fields, and the 
locust swarms that devour what is left. But bring all the 
tithes due to the temple into the storehouses there, that 
there may be food for those who serve me in the holy house, 
and see if 1 do not send copivus rain, and rebuke the devour- 





ing locust, and keep your yine from casting its fruit before it 


be ripe, and make you so prosperous that ‘all nations shall 
call you happy and pronounce you a delightsome land.” 
Old Park, Bowrnemouth, England. 





THE LAST WORD OF PROPHECY. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


Deep obscurity surrounds the person of this last of the 
prophets. It is questioned whether Malachi is a proper 
name at all. It isthe Hebrew word rendered in verse 1 of 
our lesson “my messenger,” and this has led many authori- 
ties to contend that the prophecy is in fact anonymous, the 
name being only a designation of office, Whether this is so 
or not, the name, if it is a nanie, is all that we know about | 
him. The tenor of his ‘prophecy shows that he lived after 
the restoration of the temple and its worship, and the sins 
which he castigates are substantially those with which Ezra 


pod Nehemiah had to fight. One ancient Jewish authority 


asserts that he was Ezra; but the statement has no confirma- 
tion, and if it had been correct, we should not have expected 
that such an author would have been anonymous. This dim 
figure, then, is the last of the mighty line of prophets, and gives 
strong utterance to the “hope of Israek”! One clear voice, 
coming from we scarcely know what lips, proclaims for the 
last time, “‘ He comes! he comes!” and then all is silence for 
four hundred years. Modern critics, indeed, hold that the bulk 
of the Psalter is of later date; but that contention has much 
to do before it can be regarded as established. 

The first point worthy of notice in this lesson, then, is the 
concentration, in this last prophetic utterance, of that ele 
ment of forward-looking expectance which marked all the 
earlier revelation. From the beginning, the selectest spirits 
in Israel had get their faces and pointed their fingers to a 
great future, which gathered distinctness as the ages rolled, 
and culminated in the king from David's line, of whom many 
psalms sung, and in the suffering Servant of the Lord, who 
shines out from the pages of the second part of Isalah’s 
prophecy. This Messianic hope runs through al] the Old 
Testament, like a broadening river.. “ They that went before 
cried, Hosanna; Blessed is he that cometh.” 

That hope gives unity to the Old Testament, whatever 
criticism may have to teach about the process of its produc- 
tion, The most important thing about the book is that one 
purpose informs it all; and the student who misses the truth 
that “the testimony of Jesus is the spirit of prophecy” has a 
less accurate conception of the meaning and inter-relations of 
the Old Testament than the, unlearned who has accepted 
that great truth. We should be willing to learn all that 
modern scholarship has to teach about the course of revela- 
tion. But we should take care that the new knowledge does 
not darken the old certainty that the prophets “ testified 
beforehand of the sufferings of Christ and of the glory that 
should follow.” Here, at the very end, stands Malachi, re- 
iterating the assurance which had come down through the 
centuries, The prophets, as it were, had lit a beacon which 
flamed through the darkness, Hand afier hand had flung 
new fuel on it when it burned low. It had lighted up many 
a stormy night of exile and distress. Now we can dimly see 
one more, the last of his order, casting his brand on the fire, 
which leaps up again; and then he too passes into the dark- 
ness, but the beacon burns on, 

The next point to note is the lear prophecy of a fore- 
runner. “My messenger” is to come, and to “ prepare the 
way before me.” Isaiah had heard a voice calling “ Prepare 
the way of the Lord,” and Malachi quotes his words, and 
ascribes the same office to the “ messenger.” In the last 
verses of his prophecy he calls this messenger “ Elijah the 
prophet.” Here, then, we have a remarkable instance of a 
historical detail set forth in prophecy. The coming of the 
Lord is to be immediately preceded by the appearance of a 
prophet, whose function is to effect a moral and religious 
reformation, which shall prepare a path fur Him. This is 
no vague ideal, but definite announcement of a definite fact, 
to be realized in a historical personality. How came this 
half-anonymous Jew, four hundred ,years beforehand, to hit 
upon the fact that the next prophet in Israel would herald 
the immediate coming of the Lord? There ought to be but 
one answer possible, 

Another point to note is the peculiar relation between 
Jehovah and him who comes. Emphatically and broadly it 
is declared that Jebovah himself“ shall suddenly come to 
his temple ;” and then the prophecy immediately passes on 
to speak of the coming of “ the messenger of the cofenant,” 
and dwells for a time exclusively on his work of parifying ; 
and then again it glides, without conscious breach of con- 
tinuity or mark of transition, into “And J will come near 
to you in judgement.” A mysterious relationship of oneness; 
and yet distinctness is here shadowed, of which the solution 
is only found in the Christian truth that the Word, which 
was God, and was in the beginning with God, became flesh, 
and that in him Jehovah in very deed tabernacled among 
men, The expression “the mewenger [or angel} of the 
covenant” is connected with the remarkable representations 
in other parts of the Old Testament, of “ the angel of Jeho 





vah,” in whom many commentators recognize « pre-incarnate P-L 

















idan ‘ef the sternal Word. That “Angel” had re- 
deemed Ierae! from Egypt, had led them through the desert, 
had been the “Captain of the Lord’s host.” The name of 
Jehovah was “in him.” He it is whose coming is here 
prophesied, and in his coming Jehovah comes to his temple. 

We next note the aspect of the coming which is prominent 
here. Not the kingly, nor the redemptive, but the judicial, 
is uppermost. With keen irony the prophet contrasts the 
professed eagerness of the people for the appearance of Jeho- 
vah and their shrinking terror when he does come. He is 
“the Lord whom ye seek ;” the messenger of the covenant 
is he “whom ye delight in.” But all that superficial and 
partially insincere longing will turn into dread and unwill- 
ingness to abide his scrutiny. ‘The images of the refiner’s 
fire and the fullers’ soap imply painful protesses, of which 
‘the intention is to burn ont the dross and beat out the filth. 
Tt sounds like a prolongation of Malachi’s voice when John 
the Baptist peals out his herald ery of one whose “fan was in 
his hand,” and who should plunge men into a fiery baptism, 
and consume with fire that destroyed what would not submit 
to be cast into the fire that cleansed. Nor should we forget 
that our Lord has said, “For judgement am I come into the 
world.” He came to “ purify ;” but if men would not let 
him do what he came for, he could not but be their tens 
instead of their blessing. 

The stone is laid. If we build on it, it is a sure founda- 
tion; if we stumble over it, we are broken. The double 
aspect and effect of the gospel, which was meant only to have 
the single operation of blessing, are clearly set forth in this 
prophecy, which first promises purging from sin, so that not 
only the “sons of Levi” shall offer in righteousness, but that 
the “ offerings of Judah and Jerusalem shall be pleasant,” 
and then passes immediately to foretell that God will come 
in judgment and witness against evil-doers. Judgment is the 
shadow of salvation, and constantly attends on it. Neither 
Malachi nor the Baptist give a complete view of Messiah’s 
work, but still less do they give an erroneous oné; for the 
central portion of both prophecies is his purifying energy, 
which both liken to cleansing fire. 

That real and inward cleansing is the great work of Christ. 
It was wrought on as many of his contemporaries as believed 
on him, and for such as did not he was a swift witness against 
them. Nor are we to forget that the prophecy is not ex- 
hausted yet ; for there remains another “day of his coming” 
for judgment. The prophets did not see the perspective of 
the future, and often bring together events widely separated 
“fo time, just as, to «spectator on & mountain, distances be- 
tween points far away towards the horizon are not measur- 
able. We have to allow for foreshortening. 

This blending of events historically widely apart is to be 
kept in view in interpreting Malachi’s prediction that the 
coming would result in Judah’s and Israel's offerings bei 
“pleasant unto the Lord as in former years.” That predic- 
tion is not yet fulfilled, whether we regard the name of 
Israel and the relation expressed in it as having passed over 
to the Christian Church, or whether we look forward to that 
bringing ix of all Israel which Paul says will be as “life 
from the dead.” But by slow degrees it is being fulfilled, 
and by Christ men are being led to offer up opictual sacri- 
fices, acceptable to God. 

The more directly Messianic part of this prophecy is closed 
in verse 6 by a great saying, which at once gives the reason 
for the coming and for its severe aspect of witness against sin. 
The unchangeableness of God, which is declared in his very 
name, guarantees the continued existence of Israel. As Paul 
says in regard to the same subject, “the calling of God is 
without change of purpose” (on his part). But it is as im- 
possible that God should leave them to their sins, which 
would destroy them, as that he should himself consume them. 
Therefore he will surely come; and coming will deliver from 
evil. But they who refuse to be so delivered will forfeit that 
title and the pledge of preservation which it implies. 

A new paragraph begins with verse 7, which is not closely 
connected with |the promises preceding. It recurs to the 
prevailing tone of Malachi, the rebuke of negligence in at- 
tending to the legal obligations of worship. That negligence 
is declared to be a reason for God’s withdrawal from them. 
But the “ return,” which is promised on condition of their 
renewed obedience, can scarcely be identified with the com- 
ing just foretold. That coming was to bring about offerings 
of righteousness which should be pleasant tothe Lord. This 
section (vs. 7-12) promises blessings as results of such offer- 
ings, and a “return” of Jehovah to his people contingent 
upon their return to him. If the two sections of our lesson 
are taken as closely connected, this one must describe the 
consequences of the coming. But, more probably, this accu- 
sation of negligence and promise of blessing on a change of 
conduct are independent of the previous verses. We, how- 
ever, may fairly take them as exhibiting the obligations of 
those who have received that great gift of purifying from 
Jesus Christ, and are thereby consecrated as his priests. 

The key-word of the Christian life is “ sacrifice,” —sarren- 

' der, and that to God. That is to be stamped on the inmosi 
selves, and, by the act of the will, on the body as well. 
* “Yield yourselves to God, and your members as instruments 








of righteousness to him.” It is to be written On possessions. 
Malachi necessarily keeps within the limits of the sacrificial 
system, but his impetuous eloquence hits us no less, It is 
still possible to “rob God.” We do so when we keep any- 
thing as our own, and use it at our own will, for our own pur- 
poses, Only when we recognize his ownership of ourselves, 
and consequently of all that we call “ours,” do we give him 
his due. All the slave’s chattels belong to the owner to 
whom he belongs. Such thorough-going’ surrender is the 
secret of thorough possession. The true way to enjoy worldly 
goods is to give them to God. 

The lattices of heaven are opened, not to pour down, as of 
old, fiery destruction, but to make way for the gentle descent 
of God’s blessing, which will more than fill every vessel set to 
receive it. This is the universal law, not always fulfilled in 
increase of outward goods, but in the better riches of com- 
munion and of larger possession in God himself. He suffers 
no man to be his creditor, but more than returns our gifts,— 
as legends tell of some peasant who brought his king a poor 
tribute of fruits of his fields, and went away from the pres- 
ence-chamber with a jewel in his hand. 


Manchester, England. 








TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D. 


This is the last word of prophecy before four hundred years 
of silence. Nehemiah was etruggling heroically to make the 
returned nation keep the Sabbath (lesson of March 5), and do 
right. Malachi was lending all possible help. Both felt 
they were not succeeding. What was their last word in the 
failing struggle? It is a word of hope, nay, of full assurance. 
Nothing in humgn certainties can be more sure than the 
sure word of prophecy. Men who know God‘ do not know 
doubt or uncertainty when he speaks. Teach this point,— 
the perfect certainty of the fulfilment of the word of God 
touching personal salvation, All prophegy was for this end 
—salvation. The firm foundation of God standeth sure, hav- 
ing this seal, “The Lord knoweth them that are his.” 

In this lesson are four other points: 

1. A John the Baptist to prepare the way (v. 1). Every- 
where faithful teachers and others prepare the way for the 
Holy Ghost. 

2. A coming Saviour (v. 1, last clause). 

8. He shall be a purifier frém sins (vs. 2-4); (1) from sins 
against men (vs. 5, 6), (2) from those against God (vs. 7-9). 

4. God’s limitless blessings consequent upon doing the 
straight, square thing by God and his children. A consuming 
hunger for gold may get gold, but it sends leanness and 
scrawniness into the soul. It makes men worse than road- 
agents, hold-ups, and robbers of men. They are robbers of 
God. He is able to resent it. There can be no real soul-suc- 
cess to the man whose substance is unconsecrated. But those 
who work with God have unmeasurable promises of help. 
Once the windows of heaven are opened, the whole river of 
life pours down its Niagaras of blessings. Not only the single 
man is bleased, but the whole Ontario and St. Lawrence are 
full of healing and life for thirsty millions of all nations that 
shall call kim blessed. 


University Park, Oolo. 





[ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS, 
BY H, CLAY TRUMBULL, 


Behold, I send my messenger, and he shall prepare the way 
before me (v. 1). The Lord does not need messengers, but we 
do. Tie Lord could make his own preparations, or could 
execute his -will without any preparatory work; but he 
chooses to have the preparations made, and to employ men 
to make them. It is a great privilege to be a messenger of 
God; yet it is a privilege which God gives to every child of 
nis. It is a great privilege to have a message from God in- 
viting to a preparation in the line of his plans and purposes; 
and this also is the privilege of us each and ali. 

The Lord, whom ye seek, shall suddenly come, Our seeking 
has, in one sense, no power with reference to the Lord's com- 
ing; in another sense, it has all power. The Lord will come 
to those who do not seek him, just as surely as he will come 
to those who do; but to those who seek him he will come as 
their Lord—watched for, and now rejoiced in; but to those 
who do not seek him he will come as a terror—from whom 
they shrink back appalled. This it is which can be our 
stimulus and our cheer, as we seek after and watch for the 
Lord expectantly. 

Who shall stand when he appeareth? (v. 2.) Of one thing we 
may be sure,—those who have watched for the Lord’s coming 
with love and longing will have no fear as to their welcome 
from him when finally he is here. Their confidence in their 
relation to him is not based on what they are, but on what he 
is. They have known him while he was yet away from them; 
and, knowing him, they have loved him. When they see him 
face to face; they will not love him any the less, and their 
love will cast out fear. “Who shall stand when he ap- 





peareth ?”—every trusting servant of his who has stood in 


loving expectancy, watching for his coming, and faithful in 
service, during his absence.* 

Then shall the offering of Judah and Jerusalem be pleasant 
unto the Lord, as in the days of old (v. 4). There are those 
who think that the former days were better than these, and 
that all good is really in the past. They are mistaken as 
to the main point, although they commonly have some excep- 
tional items of the world’s experience on which to pivots 
conviction. Of one thing the child of God may be sure ; the 
best things in God’s plans for him are still in the future, and 
if there was any good in the days of old which is now lacking 
to him, that also shall be restored, or shall be bettered, to him, 
I the Lord change not (v. 6). There is hardly an assurance 
in the Bible which has more of comfort in it than that decla- 
ration of God’s unchangeableness. Sometimes it seems as if 
everybody changed, as if no one were true. Those on whom 
we leaned, or to whom we looked up, or about whom we 
could not have a doubt, fail us by their changing—so con- 
trary to our hopes and our beliefs. Is there nothing certain? 
Is there none to be depended on? Then it is that the answer 
comes assuringly, “I the Lord change not.” Whoever else 
fails us, Jesus Christ—who is himself the Truth—is “the 
same yesterday and to-day, yea and forever.” His friendship 
—like himself—standeth sure. 


“It fortifies my soul to know 
That, though I perish, Truth is so; 
That, howsoe’er I stray and range, 
Whate’er I do, Thou dost not change. 
I steadier step when I recall 
That, if I slip, Thou dost not fall.” 

From the days of your fathers ye have turned aside from mine 
ordinances, .. . Return unto me, and Iwill return unto you(¥.7). 
Although God does not change, man does, And when man 
changes his attitade toward God, it makes it seem as though 
God had changed his attitude toward man. If man looks 
toward God, he sees the loving face of God ; but if man turns 
his back on God, he misses that loving face, and then he is 
inclined to think that God has become his enemy. There is 
only one cure for such a trouble as this; and that is for the 
changeful man to turn back again to the unchanging God. 
It is a blessed thing that God does not change when man 
changes. When man chooses evil instead of good, and goes 
in the wrong direction instead of the right, God keeps right 
on, favoring the good and opposing evil. What a terrible 
thing it would be if God were to change! If man and Ged 
seem to be in opposition, the fault is wholly man’s. ._Man 
has turned away from God, and brought about this seeming 
opposition between the two. If man will simply turn back 
again, the old loving relations wil] be re-established. There 
is no other way out of the difficulty. 

Will a man rob God? (v. 8.) Sure enough, will he? Does 
anything belong to God? Has God any right to his own? 
If a man takes for his own use what God has entrusted to 
him for use in God’s service, doesn’t the man rob God to that 
amount? There can’t be much doubt on that point. If God 
has reserved for his own use one-seventh of the time, and 
one-tenth of the income, of all of -his childrer, it is robbing 
God to make use of that portion of the time or the money 
with which g man i@entrusted of God. Who is guiltless in 
this line? A preacher was roughing it among Western 
miners, for his health’s sake. He had the only good wheel- 
barrow in the party, and it was much in demand by his fel- 
low-workers. They worked Sunday, while he rested. When 
he had an opportunity to make an address to them, he used 
the wheelbarrow as an illustration of-the fairness‘of resting 
on Sundays. “Fellows,” he said, “there’s that wheelbarrow 
of mine. I let you have the use of it a fair share of the time. 
But suppose I say to you, there’s one day of the week when 
I want that wheelbarrow for myself. Wouldn’t you think it 
a little mean of a fellow, who shared the use of it thie other 
six days, to creep into my tent and steal it for his own use, 
on the only day in the week when I asked it for myself?” 
They all agreed that he would be a mean fellow who should 
do that. “ Well now,” he said, “ that’s the way a man treats 
God, when he insists on using for himself the one day in the 


week which God wants the use of” “ Willa man rob God?” 
Will he, though ? 
Philadelphia, 5 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. ¥. SCHAUFFLER, D.D 


Call attention to a great promise. It is found in the first 
verse. The temple that the returned exiles had built was 
not as grand as that of Solomon, but it was to be grander 
than that of the rich king in this respect, that the Lord of 
the temple was himself to come to it in the fulness of time. 
This was to make the glory of the latter temple greater than 
that of the former. The Lord was to come suddenly—that 
is, unexpected] y—to this temple, and was to sit as a purifier 
of silver, judging the people in righteousness. Ask the class 
whether this promise was ever fulfilled. Ask them when it 
was that Jesus first came tothe temple at Jerusalem. He came 
again, after that, many times; and he did judge those who were 





thieves and money-makers, and those who, while religious 
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leaders, had yet become filled with the spirit of this world. 
What might have been a b without stint to them 
became a fearful judgment, as we see predicted in verses 
2 and 3, 

Call attention now to a most significant question that God 
asks of men. Will a man rob God? What a remarkable 
question this is! By it God implies that men have robbed 
him. How can a man rob God? God tells the Jews how 
they have robbed him: He says,“ Ye have not given me 
the tithes of your crops, as I commanded you” (Lev. 27 : 


cause of religion. They had grown careless, and had not 
done as God commanded. Now, when God said this, they 
answered, “ Wherein have we robbed thee?” They did this 
to excuse themselves. God then told them that because of 
this sin they were not blessed. If we look at Nehemiah 13: 
10-12, we shall see there the same story told by Nehemiab, 
of how the house of God was neglected. Now, in our lesson, 
God says: “ If you will do your duty in this matter of giving, 
I will give you a great blessing.” 

If God should speak to us, would he charge any one in this 
school with robbing him? Yes, he probably would. How 
dowerobhim? “¢ 

Many rob him just as the Jews did. They do not give 
of their property to his cause as they ought to. Well, has 
he required less of us than he did of the Jews? Has he 
done less to call forth our thankfulness? We are to give up 
tothe measure of that. “Every man according as he purposeth 
in his heart, so let him give; not grudging), or of necessity; for 
God loveth acheerful giver.” Read also 1 Corinthians 16: 2; 
9: 13,14; This last verse tells us that those who preach the 
gospel should be supported by those to whom they preach. 
Therefore we are commanded to give of our means to the 
cause of God, But we should also give to send the gospel to 
those who have it not. “ How shall they preach, except they 
be sent?” (Rom. 10:15.) As long as there is any place 
where the gospel is not preached, we should give of our 
means to send it to that place. God also wants us to give 
“ according as he has prospered us.” The rich should give 
much, the poor less, But remember this, God excuses no 
man from giving because he is poor. Now, if we are not 
giving thus cheerfully and according to our means, we are 
robbing God really just as much as the Jews were. No doubt 
many are cursed with a curse, as the Jews were, because they 
withhold from God their gifts, If we gave as we should, 
God would bless us. Remember the words of the Lord Jesus, 
how he said, “It is more blessed to give than to receive” 
(Acts 20 : 35; see also God’s promise in our lesson). 

But in other ways we also rob God. God has given us our, 
time and our talents, and all that we have. These do not 
belong to us, All that we have and are belongs to God, and 
we have no right to use his gifts for our own sinful or selfish 
pleasure. “Glorify God in your body, and in your spirit, 
which are God’s.” When we use our time in sinful ways, or 
when we use our bodies or our minds in ways that God for- 
bids, we are robbing him. But more, he has a right to our 
highest love. We should love him with all our hearts. So 
when we refuse to do this, we are again robbing God. 

In verse 10 we now see a way of bles#ing pointed out. Let 
one of the scholars read the verse. It speaks of such a bless- 
ing that there shall be no room to receive it. What are the 
conditions of this blessing? They are simply that men shall 
stop robbing God, and shall pay him what they owe him of 
service, and shall do their duty towards him. And if men 
would do this, if they would give to his cause of the wealth 
that he has enabled them to secure, whether that wealth be 
much or be little; and if they would render to him the use 
of their time, their talents,—God says that he will at once 
open the windows of heaven and pour out such a blessing 

that they shall not be able to hold all that he gives them. 
Has any people ever tried this way of getting rich? No, 
never; and the reason is that they do not believe what God 
says. They thus charge him with telling what is not true. 
But God’s word stands stedfast ; and as soon as any people, or 
any church, or any individual, tests that word to see if it be 
true or not, they will find that though heaven and earth may 
pass away, God’s word shall not pass away, but shall be ful- 
filled to the last jot and tittle. 


New York City. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


If this is to be given as a missionary lesson for little chil- 
dren, it must be simplified, using such selections from the 
chapter as bear upon the central truths of the lesson. As 
the plan is gradually unfolded, put the headings or divisions 
plainly on the blackboard. 

Messiah's Kingdom—Who is meant by the Messiah? 
Christ, who was promised ; prophets and priests had told of 
him, temple-service and offerings had been pictures that 
taughtof him. We study to-day the words of the last prophet 
who wrote of the coming of Jesus Christ four hundred years 


by aking. Christ’s kingdom is all the earth and all heaven. 
Who is called the King of kings and Lofd of lords? 

My Messenger.—In olden times when a king was going to 
travel, a messenger was sent before to prepare the way. 
Roads were made, trees and rocks cleared out of the way, 
rough places made smooth ; and when all was ready, a herald 
cried aloud, “ Behold, the King cometh.” So God bade the 
prophet call, “Behold, I will send my messenger, and he 
shall prepare the Way before me.” Just before Jesus began 
to preach, John the Baptist came in the wilderness, saying, 
“Repent: the kingdom of heaven is at hand.” We know 
that John the Baptist was the promised messenger ; for when 
Jesus came, he said of John, “ This is he, of whom it is writ- 
ten, ‘ Behold, I send my messenger before thy face;’ Who 
shall prepare thy way before thee.”’ In John’s coming the 
word of Malachi was fulfilled. What isa messenger? One 
who is sent with a message. What messenger once said to 
some watching shepherds, “ I'bring you.good tidings of great 
joy”? What was the message of the angel? The morning 
Jesus Christ arose from the tomb, who was sent to tell his 
disciples, “He is risen from the dead”? Now, there are 
messengers sent to far-off lands or to places nearer home 
where people need to be taught of Jesus Christ and his gos- 
pel. What do we call those who are sent to carry news of 
Jesus? They are missionaries, and their mission is to preach 
as John did. What did John say they must do? What 
kingdom did he say was at hand? Can any one become a 
messenger for Christ? Yes; even a little child can be a gos- 
pel messenger to a schoolmate or neighbor, can speak some 
word about Jesus, tell what he said or how to learn of him. 
Do you want to be a messenger for Christ? 

To His Temple.—For whom was John to prepare the way ? 
The prophet said, “The Lord shall suddenly come to his 
temple.” Did he come? For hundreds of years the Jews 
had been waiting for him. When he came suddenly, they 
did not know him, and many would not believe. You could 
tell now, how he came to live and die for the world God so 
loved, but he came in reality to the temple. One day a poor 
mother, with two turtle-doves for an offering, brought her 
babe te the temple, and only an aged woman and a very old 
priest knew that the Lord had come. A twelve-year-old boy 
talked wisely there one day, an obedient son worked in a car- 
penter-shop in Nazareth, a grown man with kindly face and 
wonder-working hands went about doing good, and there were 
many who did not know or care that it was the Lerd Jesus. 
They would not have owned that it was the Messiah, who 
“shall reign for ever, and of his kingdom there shall be no 
end.” Are there any such people now? Can you do any- 
thing to win others to belong to his kingdom? To every 
heart that will receive him, he will come and make that heart 
his temple. 

He will Come to Judgment.—He will be Judge as well as 
king. He knows every wrong act, who has been selfish, 
unkind, who would wrong a hired servant, a poor widow, or 
an orphan child. He knows all those who kept back gifts 
and money they could have used for him, all those who 
would not live as they were taught in childhood. He will 
watch and try his people to cleanse them from their sins ; for 
he will watch and wait forthem to repent and be true to 
him. He calls, “ Remember,” “ Return,” and waits for their 
offerings of Jove and true service. He watches his children as 
the goldsmith watches the melting metal over the furnace, 
to melt the gold and make it pure, until it is clear enough to 
bee his face reflected in the pure gold. Of such, when he sees 
them serving as his messengers, he says of their service, it is 
“pleasant unto the Lord.” How can you so please him? 

Bring All the Tithes.—A tithe means a tenth; for the Jews 
were taught to give to God one-tenth of everything tWey had. 
There were storehouses built around the temple to hold the 
grain and offerings brought as gifts to God. Their giving 
tithes is a picture to teach that every one should be glad to 
give to help bring the promised time when Jesus shall reign 
king over all the earth. For our little gifts, see how God 
gives in return. He says’he will give such good things that 
it will seem as if he had opened windows in heaven and 
poured down blessings, just as showers of rain come pouring 
from the clouds on the dry, parched earth in summer heat, 
What would you like to give to share in such plentiful re- 
turns? Remember that “good things” means people and na- 
tions learning about Christ as king, and coming to be his own. 

A Delightsome Land.—Do you ever sing the old-song, 
“There is a happy land”? So the earth will be when all 
people have owned that Christ is king ; for the gospel can 
make even this sin-stained earth to be like heaven. In the 
Pacific Ocean are islands where a few years ago savages were 
more cruel and fierce than wild beasts. They killed each 
other, murdered their widows, their little children, their 
fathers and mothers when they were too old to work. Now, 
on those islands where the first missionaries were killed, 
there are services of daily prayer, and, instead of war-whoops 
and battle-yells, church-bells call every one to worship and 
praise. 

My Jewels.—There is a wonderful promise to those who 
serve the King. How small the service! How great the 





before he came. A kingdom is the country owned and ruled 
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have often spoken of him to each other, who have feared to . 
sin against him, the Lord gives the promise of our golden 
text. Not a thought or word will he forget. In a book of 
remembrance the record is kept, and in the day when they 
are gathered in the true land of delights, they are to be his 
own “ peculiar treasure,” choice and precious in his loving 
sight as the jewels in the crown of an earthly king. Is your 
name in his book of remembrance? Can you be the means 
of any other name being written there ? , 

Lowisville, Ky. 


BY JULIA E. PECE. 

A long time ago, God sent a message to his people by his 
prophet Malachi. To-day I am going to-tell you a part of 
that message that you will like to hear, because it is meant 
for us to use every day. 

First a messenger was to come, telling the people to get 
ready for their King. Not a messenger like these little boys 
in blue suits and brass buttons that run about for people’ in 
town, but a grown man who spent his whole life in telling 
the people how to get ready for their King, and never allowed 
them to forget how much there was to be done, that the great 
and glorious King—the most wonderful who ever lived or 


‘ever will live—should find all the people ready. 


Do you know who the King was? Ishe our King? Have 
we much to do to get ready? You may tell some of the 
things he would like to find here and in your homes. 

A part of the message was about giving. 

How many of you like togive away things you do not want? 
How many of you like to give away things you would 
dearly like to keep? 

I am going to draw on the blackboard a picture of some- 
thing we may all love to give “In His Name.” 

(Sketch hastily a bunch of daisies or buttercups, or any 
wild flower that the children are free to gather in quantities; 
or have a colored picture of the flowers or a bouquet at hand.) 

Some people who are too old or too ill to gather them in 
the fields love them as dearly as the children, and long to 
have them brought in by little hands. Perhaps youall know 
little ones who haven’t as many toys as you have. Are you 
going to give them old broken toys, or your nice new ones that 
you would like tokeep? Because, you know, giving to others 
is giving to God. You may say your verse about “a cup of 
cold water.” 

I am going to call on the children who are watching and 
listening closely to come in turn and draw on the board a 
picture of something they own and would like to give to some 
poor child. (Here the children will attempt more than they 
can accomplish, with a perfect faith in their own ability; 
but an added line or two from the teacher, and a stretch of 
the imagination, of which they haveea supply, will cover de- 
ficiencies in drawing.) 

After several pictures have been drawn, the teacher goes 
on to say that, though the children have shown a giving 
spirit, there is one gift, the best of all, they have forgotten to 
mention. This is, to give yourself. 

Would you give up that lovely picnic to amuse baby while 
mama hurries with her sewing? Would you help papa with 
his work’ when you had planned to go after May flowers? 
You may take turns in telling stories about “giving yourself.” 
Be sure and tell stories of a real hard giving up, not a little 
easy one. Do you think in this kind of giving you give to 
God? The old Jews used to give God “things.” We have 
learned, as some of them learned afterward, that God likes 
to have us give him thoughts and lives. (Emphasized point, 
In the joy of self-sacrifice, being ready for the King.) 

(At this point teach the golden text, and read and explain 
verse 10 of the lesson.) , 

You cannot get into your houses all the good things God 
gives to you. 

Sketch on blackboard the farmer with his plow, or the 
reaper with his scythe, or show pictures of harvesting, giving 
the idea of bounteous provision. Emphasize the gifts we 
cannot measure, as conveying the idea of immeasurable 
boundlessness in our gifts from God, as sunshine, air, mother’s 
love, food, clothing, etc. 

If there is time, let the children draw pictures of their 
gifts from God. 

If they are restless by this time, quiet them in this way. 

The teacher puts her fingers on her wrist, tells the chil- 
dren to do the same. I am going to tell you of a wonderful 
gift. There is a little something in here that beats, beats, 
like a little drum. See if you can feel it. Tell the if you 
can count it. Tell me if you can see it. This little beat, 
beat, beat, tells us that we are all alive,—very much alive. 
Who gives us life? Another gift, even more wonderful. 
God allows us to give ourselves to others. He gives us this 
great happiness,—a greater happiness than to own all the 

beautiful things in the world. 

And now the most wonderful Gift of all. Who did tlie 
messenger say was to come? 

Is He our king? 

You may repeat after me, “ Even the heavens cannot hold 
him.” 





reward! To those who have thought upon his name, who 
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ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. | 
“My Messencer ...SHaLi Prerare THE WAY BEFORE | 
Mer,”—lIn the East, where the roads are in a chronically bad 
condition when they exist at all, road-mending is generally 
reserved for the visit of a king or of some royal prince. Then 
the king’s messenger goes forth, proclaiming that the king is 
coming at such and such a date, and commanding that the 
roads be made fit for his passage. The best roads in the East 
to-day are the roads that were constructed for tlie visits of 
kings or princes. This usage is very widespread. Bruce 
found it in Abyssinia. He reports that before the king 
travels a proclamation is sent throughout the whole country : 
“Cut down the kantuffa in the four quarters of the world, 
for I know not where I am going.” The kantuffa is a prickly 
shrub which grows over the paths, and lacerates the flesh of 
those passing. When the king’s proclamation goes forth, 
this kantuffa must be cut down everywhere, so that the ways 
may be open to the king wherever he may decide to go. 
. “Tue Sun... witTs Hearie rm His Wrinos.”—One of 
the most ancient religious symbols in the world is the winged 
sun, of which the most familiar form is the Winged Disk of 
the Egyptians. In thissymbol the solar disk is portrayed 
with two great expanded wings, typifying the might and pro- 
‘tecting care of the divinity. On some of the monuments rays 
are seen, descending from the sun upon the heads of the sup- 
pliants below. - These rays terminate in hands which are 
stretched forth as if to bless; and in certain instances the 
hand is seen conveying to some favored individual the ansate 
cro#a, the symbol of life. When Malachi spoke, therefore, of 
the Sun of Righteousness arising with healing in his wings, 
he referred, in all probability, to a symbol with which the 
Jews must have been familiar. It was as if he had said: 
“You have seen the sculptures of the winged sun and of the 
sun sending down ray-hands filled with the gift of life. These 
are a symbol of what isto be. The Sun of Righteousness 
shall indeed arise, bearing gifts of healing in his outspread 
wings.” 


BY H. B. TRISTRAM, D.D., LL.D., F.B.8. 


“ He Swat Sit as A ReFiwer AND Purirrer or SILVER.” 
—The Israelites at the time of the Exodus were well ac- 
quainted with the working of metals. Many of them must 
have toiled both in the mines and in the smelting-works of 
their taskmasters, and knew how to apply the skill they had 
acquired in the preparation of all kinds of metal articles for 
the use of the tabernacle. In later times their silver, though 
a few mines of lead with silver mixed with it existed in 
Lebanon, was chiefly supplied by the Phenicians from 
Tarshish, in Spain. It was imported in plates, Jike those on 
which the treaty between Thothmes and the Hittites is de- 
scribed by the Egyptian poet Pentaur to have been engraved 
(see Jer. 10:9). But this silver was not necessarily purt, 
and the process of purifying all metals is frequently alluded 
to in Scripture, and illustrated on the Egyptian monuments; 
proving that, however little they may have known of chemi- 
cal theory, they were not ignorant of its practice, The 
process alluded to by Malachi in this passage, and further 
described by Ezekiel (Ezek. 22 : 20-22), is very like what is 
called cupelling in modern metallurgy. The vessel contain- 
ing the alloy is placed in the midst of the fire, and the blast 
is applied to the metals, not to the fire. When this is dune, 
nothing but the precious metals, gold and silver, remain. 
Jeremiah also illustrates this method (Jer. 6 : 29, 30). The 
silver there is mixed with iron, Copper, and tin. Lead is put 
with it onthe fire. Itsoon melts. The lead comes to the top, 
forms a crust, and thus consumes away, but does not purify. 
But why? Because, as the prophet says, “the bellows are 
burned.” There was nothing to send a blast upon the molten 
metal, and it remains reprobate “silver.” When the refiner 
has the blast properly directed on to the contents of the 
earthen vessel, he sifs and watches it carefully. When the 
mass has become thoroughly molten, the surface has a deep 
orange-red color, with a kind of flickering wave constantly 
passing over it. As the heat is increased, the color of the 
fused metal becomes lighter. The refiner sits watching until 
all the orange color and shading have disappeared, and the 
metal assumes the appearance of a highly polished wirror, 
reflecting everything around. When the refiner can see him- 
self perfectly reflected, as in a looking-glass,,he knows that 
the metal is pure. If he is not satisfied after he has removed 
it from the furnace, he adds more lead, and repeats the 
process. So does Jehovah try and sift his people til) they 
have been perfected in the furnace of affliction. 


The Oollege, Durham, England. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM EWING. 

“Soap.”—There are large heaps of refuse from the soap- 
factories that once stood beside many of the ancient sites in 
Syria and Palestine, which point to the manufacture of soap 
through long ages, The chief factory in this country is now 
in Haifa, “Carmel soap,” as it is called, has a large sale, 
and is found throughout even the wide deserts of Arabia. 

“Soncerrrs.”—The enduring fame of the Egyptian sor- 


: 


Exodus, The Israelites doubtless carried with them from 
Egypt some knowledge of the “ dark arts,” from the practice 
of which they were so sternly prohibited. But the homeand 
seed-bed of sorcery of old was in ancient Chaldea, whose 
“ wise men” were celebrated from afar, and from whom the 
world has inherited, to its hurt, not only knowledge of the 
thing, but also the name; for “magician” and “ magic” are 
ubviously derived from the Chaldean. Simon Magus is the 
name by which one of the chief opponents of the apostles is 
known ; and he stands in the line of all serious professors of 
the art, in opposition to the truth. Sorcerers are still nu- 
merous in the East, and the tales told of the doings of these 
men of mystery make the blood run cold. A favorite haunt 
of sorcerers now is Ma‘an, on the western border of the great 
Arabian deserts. A stout-hearted priest who accompanied 
some nominally Christian Arabs thither, at their request, 
that they might be declared innocent or guilty of an alleged 
murder, saw such ongoings as led him in horror to exclaim, 
“ Verily these men have relations with the Evil One.” Sor- 
cery is a source of strong delusion to the people, turning 
their hearts away from the truth, and hardening them. Be- 
lief in the power of the magician is universal throughout the 
ruined country east of the Jordan ; every stranger is supposed 
to possess some marvelous spells by which, especially, hidden 
treasure may be found. . 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





PREPARE THE WAY: 


EPENT, 
ETURN, 
EPAY; 


| I WILL COME. 
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WE PREPARE CHRIST'S WAY | 

BY 
LIVING | 

TO HIM 





“To terminate the evil, 
To diadem the right.” 





GIVING 








PROVE ME NOW HEREWITH, SAITH THE LORD. 





HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS, 


“* Jesus shall reign where’er the sun.” 

“TI love thy kingdom, Lord.” 

“ Come, thon long-expected Jesus,”’ 

** Joy to the world! the Lord is come,” 
“If I were a voice,” 

“Oh, wondrous name, by prophéts heard.” 
“ Christ is coming! let creation.” 

“Come, thou Almighty King.” 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY PROFESSOR AMOS R. WELLA. 


FOB THE TEACHER, 
1. Tue Boox.—Who was Malachi? What is the signifi- 


Testament prophets? About when did he live and write? 
With what great Jewish leader did he probably work? 
What is known of Malachi’s personal history? Why is 
it fitting that the Old Testament should close with this 
prophecy ? 

2. THe Messencer (v. 1).—What wan the “ messenger” 
of an Eastern monarch? (Isa. 40: 3,4.) What may be the 
reference here to the name of the prophet? Who was the 
messenger before the King when he came? (Matt. 11: 10.) 
How did he prepare the way for Christ? (Mark 1 : 1-9.) 
What various classes of human “ messengers” have been at 
work ever si preparing the way of the Lord? (Eph, 4: 
11.) What other than human messengers does Jesus send 
before himself? (John 6: 68; Rev, 22:17.) In what vari- 
ous ways is every Christian a missionary,—one sent? Why 
is the Lord called “the messenger of the covenant”? (Gen. 
22: 15-18; Isa. 62: 13-15; Heb, 8 : 6-13.) How, after all 
those centuries of waiting, could Christ’s coming be described 
as sudden? (Isa. 53:1.) Born in Bethlehem, how could he 
be said to come “to his temple” ? What was the reason for 
the delight with which the Jews looked forward to the Mes- 
siah’s coming ? 

8, Tue Testine (vs, 2-4).—When was Christ later com- 
pared to similar things? (Matt.3:12; Luke3:16.) Howis 
Christ like a refiner’s ire? What in us corresponds to the 
dross, and what to the precious metal? By what kinds of 
fire does Christ purify us? (Job 5: 17,18; 1 Cor. 3: 18) 
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Why does the refiner “sit” at his work? Why is“ fallers’ 
soap” used in the comparison, rather than other kinds? 





cance of his name? What is his position in the order of Old | 


How does Christ’s life act to cleanse ours? (1 John 1: 7,9.) 
From what does it cleanse us? Why does Malachi especially 
mention “the sons of Levi” as néeding purification? Why 
is the offering made the end of the purification? Why is not 
the offering of an impure heart pleasing to God ? 

4. Tue JupGMENT (vs. 5, 6).—What thought first brings 


witness? (Matt, 24: 39-42) In what sense a slow witness? 

(2 Pet..3:9.) Of what class of sinners are “ sorcerers” 

specimens? false swearers? adulterers? oppressors of the 

poor? Can you add any category of sinners not illustrated 

by these four? In what way did Christ's life and words wit- 

ness against each of these? In what way does he still witness 

against them, by his living Spirit? How is God’s change- 

lessness a constant menace to the unrepentant sinner? a con- 
stant comfort to God’s children, even when they stumble? 

5. Tae Srv (vs. 7-9).—What has our sin to do with our 
fathers’ sins? Why must God condition his return to us on 
our return tohim? What is it to return to God? Is it a 
good or a bad sign when one asks, “ Wherein shall I return?” 

How many tithes did the Jews give? For what purposes? 

(Lev. 27 : 80-83; Deut. 14: 28, 29.) What were the “ offer- 
ings” ? (Deut. 18:4; Neh. 18: 10,12.) What were some 
of the curses that God had sent upon the nation? (y¥, 11.) 
What recent similar experience should have been in their 
minds? (Joel 1: 4, 9-12.) How is this different from a 
“curse” as we ordinarily use the word? What is it to rob 
God?. How much, in general terms, do all men owe God? 
How can they find out precisely how much they should give? 
Who should give a tithe? more than a tithe? less than a 
tithe? Why is a tithe much less for the rich than for the 
poor? What should you answer a man who declared that 
his income just met his expenses, and asked you how much 
he should give? Why isit especially necessary for the young 


| to give according to a regular system? Of what, besides 


money, should we give tithes to the Lord ? 

6. Tue Repentance (v. 10).—What “storehouse” is 
meant? What use was made of one of these storehouses in 
Nehemiah’s time? (Neh. 13 : 5-9, 12,13.) What right has 
God to ask all men at least to try the experiment of lending 
money to the Lord? What is meant by “ open the windows 
of heaven”? (Gen>7 : 11; 2 Kings 7:2.) What conspicn- 
ous proof of God's faithfulness to this promise had been given 
in the time of Hezekiah ? (2 Chron. 31:10). How can God 
pour upon us blessings thet we do not receive? How caa we 
make room in our souls and lives for larger blessings ? 

7. Tae Rewarp (vs.11, 12)—What sort of “ devourer” 
was to be “ rebuked”? (Amos 4:9.) What connection is 
there between man’s spiritual condition and the course of 
nature? Why'isthe lower and merely material reason for 
goodness so strongly urged here? Why does God say, “ All 
nations shall call you blessed,” rather than, “ Ye shall be 
blessed” ? What kinds of blessedness must combine in order 
to make a “ delighteome land”? What is the shortest and 
best and only way to increase the happiness of our nation? 


FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. 


1. Who wrote the book weetudy to-day? 2. When did he 
live? 3. What especial sin of the people did he rebuke? 
4. What did he say was the result of their refusal to givo to 
God’s service? 5. How could the nation be restored to God’s 
favor? 6. What are some of the things for which God to-day 
calls on us to give? 7. Howmuch should wegive? 8. What 
will be the result of our giving? (golden text.) 

Boston, Mass. 





LESSON SUMMARY. 


The Lord is coming. It is our duty to be ready for the 
Lord’s appearing. If we are in accord with him, his coming 
will be a delight to us. If we are at variance with him, his 
coming will be a terror to us, 

How can we come into accord with the Lord, if we are not 
so already? The Lord does not change. He is the sanie 
yesterday, and to-day, and forever. If we are in right rela- 
tions with him, we need not change. If we are not in right 
relations with him, we ought to change so that we may be. 

It is a terrible thing to be at variance with the Lord. It 
is a blessed thing to be in accord with him, Now is the 
time to settle that matter. 

These are the teachings of this lesson. They are teachings 
for all of us. 


ADDED POIN18. 

What the Lord has promised, the Lord will perform, He 
has promised to come again; he will come again. 

Fire is a terror to dross; but it isa grand thing for pure 
metal. We ought to be glad that the evil shall be burned 
out, and that the good shall survive the furnace heat. 

He who is serving the Lord will not be afraid to have the 
Lord come and see him in such service. It is only the one 
who is unfaithful to the Lord who has cause to dread his 
appearing. ; 

Faithfulness to the Lord is shown in little matters of every- 
day life, 





If we will do our duty, we may be sure that God will 


Christ near to the sinner? In what sense is Christ a swift - 

































































































































































































































* simply show what can be done by beginning and going 








recognize the fact. His blessing will accompany every right 
effort of ours. 


When we are one with God in spirit and purpose, we may 
feel that those who oppose us are opposing God, and that he 
will protect us in guarding his own cause. 








WAYS OF WORKING. 


A UNION TEACHERS’-MEETING. 


At Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, union teachers’-meetings 
have been carried on the past winter, in the East End, 
so successfully that arrangements are already made for 
renewing them in October. There are fourteen churches 
represented, of various denominational names. The Rev. 
Dr. George Hodges, rector of Calvary Protestant Epis- 
copa! Church, is the president and originator. The plan 
was to hold five sets of meetings,—four meetings in a set, 
—which was done successively in the East Liberty Presby- 
terian Church, the Emory Methodist Episcopal Church, 
the Shady Avenue Baptiss Church, the Sixth United 
Presbyterian Church, and Calvary Protestant Episcopal 
Church. An hour was given at each meeting to the study 
of the International lesson of the following Sunday. 
After a short recess, an address or paper was given by 
an invited speaker of recognized ability and experience 
in Sunday-schooi work. Among these, the Rev. Dr. 
R. 8. Holmes, pastor of the Shadyside Presbyterian 
Church of Pittsburgh, read a paper at the close of each of 
the five series,—or, as he called them, “ stories” on “A 
Sunday-school,” “ Another Sunday-school,” “ A Teach- 
er,” “‘ Another Teacher,” and “A Pupil.” On a few 
occasions there were “social half-hours.” The regular 
attendance has been about two bundred and fifty. Dr. 
Holmes writes approvingly of the plan, as “a good move 
in the right direction.” 

The purpose and result are outlined by the organizer, 
Dr. Hodges, who writes: ‘‘ The union teachers’-meetings 





on. I called a meeting of the ministers of this end of 
town in my study, and proposed the plan, which was 
accepted as worth trying, but without much enthusiasm. 
We agreed to hold twenty meetings, to have the series 
divided into five blocks of four, and to hold the first 
block at one church, the second at another, and so on. 

The lesson should be taught eath time for a half-hour, 

the teacher changing from time to time, each teacher 
taking the lesson twice,—thus giving variety, and calling 
out the talents of ten teachers in the twenty lessons. 

“ We got the addresses of all the teachers in our four- 
teen congregations, and mailed to each one an outline of 
the scheme, asking for assurances of interest. Then we 
began, and the interest has not once lapsed. We got 
out between two and three hundred teachers every Fri- 
day right, regardless of the weather. Denominational 
lines were all tangled up. This isa sample: Meeting 
held in a Baptist church ; presided over by an Episco- 
palian; prayer by a Presbyterian; instruction by a 
Lutheran ; and an address by a German Reformed. 

“ The interest has been great. Everybody was enthu- 
siastic. The fit result was the formation of a Ministerial 
Conference out here, meeting monthly. We agreed tomap 
out this end of town into districts for systematic visita- 
tion, a committee being appointed to make such a division, 
and the visitation is still going on. All of which goes to 
show what may be done by having some faith in the 
community.” 

Another result of this union effort is the starting of 
an eight-page monthly paper, to represent the East End 
worl, to be edited by Dr. Hodges, assisted by several 
ministers of different denominations. 








BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


——_< 


BOOKS OF TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION* 


Accounts of Russian woes have so multiplied of late 
that the reading public is in some danger of tiring of 
them, or else of dismissing them as inaccurate and ex- 
aggerated. Mr. Kennan’s sober and straightforward 





*The New Exodus: A Study of Israel in Russia. By Harold 
Frederic. 8vo, cloth, illustrated, pp. iv, 301. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam's Sons, ce, $2.50. 

Mexican Memories: The Record of a Slight Sojourn below the 
Yellow Rio Grande. By Bertram Grosvenor Goodhue lilustrated 
by the author sae, e cloth, pp. ili, 167. New York : George M. Alien 
Company. Price, $1.25. 

Le tyF The Story of a Small Town, with Outlooks upon Puritan 
aw! ny - = Weterwee 1210, cloth, tlustrated, pp. vi, 


critics, although Mr. Stead and Miss Hapgood have very 


story has’ not wedn invalidated by ainy of its would-be 


properly reminded us that there is another side to the 
picture, and a side that ought not to be ignored by the 
dispassionate philanthropist and sociologist. But in 
Mr. Kennan’s trail have followed some who have hardly 
equaled him in sobriety of utterance, nor has their zeal 
been’ approved by an equally long devotion to the cause 
of the down-trodden in the great Muscovite empire and 
its dependencies, Mr. Harold Frederic, however, in his 
book entitled The New Exodus, has something fresh to 
say, and he says it effectively. Its pages first saw the 
light, for the most part, in the columns of the New York 
Times; they record the observations on Russian Jews 
and their condition made by the author in his journeys 
in the service of that paper. The poor Israelite’s tragedy 
is centuries long, nor has the curtain yet fallen on the 
pitiful drama of exile. The Christian world is entitled 
to know the facts; and it will agree with Mr. Frederic 
that the underlying question can never be truly settled 
until it is settled in accordance with equity and charity. 

Far slighter are the sketches entitled Mexican Memo- 
ries, which are the anecdotal or episodal note-book of 
a Boston architect traveling in the nation south of us. 
Mr. Goodhue writes lightly and almost flippantly, nor 
are his accompanying pictures of any greater value than 
the text; but he has an eye for the picturesque, and does 
not ignore the political and sociological state of the peo- 
ple. Books on Mexico are not very numerous, and this, 
as the latest, is worth a glance. 

Mr. Francis H. Underwood’s Quabbin is clearly the 
best book of an author who, though the friend of many 
of the great names in Massachusetts literature in its 
Augustan age, and a reputed founder of The Atlantic 
Monthly, has never really made any mark as critic or 
biographer. Quabbin is a little New England village, 
the scenes and characters of which are delineated by the 
author in a pleasant union of reminiscence, romance, 
realism, and folk-study, not untouched by a humor that 
is kindly but does not spare to satirize or show forth real 
faults in Yankee life. Neither a novel nor a sketch- 
book, it reminds the reader of the methods employed in 
both, If the text.of this volume and the pictures of Mr. 
Clifton Johnson’s recent book on The New England 
Country, issued by the same house, could have been 
combined, the real New England would have been given 
a truly valuable photograph. 

Dr. Charles O. Abbott’s place as a writer of essays on 
popular natural history is now assured in the group con- 
taining such authors as Olive Thorne Miller, Bradford 
Torrey, Leander 8. Keyser, and Frank Bolles; indeed, he 
may properly be mentioned with John Burroughs, gener- 
ally considered the dean of theschool. Recent Rambles; 
or, In Touch with Nature, is the title of his newest collec- 
tion of sketches, which is very prettily illustrated with 
soft process-pictures that seem in keeping with the gentle 
spirit of the text. Natural history is a theme so broad, 
so poetic, and so devout, that it almost always lends 
attractiveness and value to the writings of any really 
competent observer of birds, trees, waters, rocks, fields, 
skies, sunshine, and rain; and the present volume by 
Dr. Abbott can certainly be declared both attractive and 
(in its modest way) valuable. 





Bishop Hurst’s Short History of the Christian Church 
may be taken as the outcome~of a series of lesser works, 
in which he dealt with parts of the subject. It isa book 
of decided merits. It represents much reading and a 
lively interest in the subject. While not especially 
notable for grace of style, Dr. Hurst writes well and 
pointedly. . He exhibits everywhere the desire to be fair 
in his handling of those from whom he differs, such as 
Calvin and Swedenborg, although the Roman Catholics 
will hardly find much to thank him for. And he gives 
a deserved prominence to the American side of the story, 
which has been too much neglected. Justa third of the 
book is given t& America, reversing the German order of 
writing church history, which gives two-thirds to their 
own country, and one third to the rest of mankind. But 
the book has the great defect that its author is not per- 
vaded by the historic spirit. His chief interest is not in 
the gradual development by which human affairs pro- 
gress, and he is not greatly concerned to discover its 
stages. His account, for instance, of Luther’s career, is 
not genetic in its method, and no one can trace the steps 
by which the zealous monk became an ardent reformer. 
The same defect betrays itself in the lack of historic or- 
der in the arrangement of different subjects. Thus what 
is said of “The Tractarian Movement” comes before the 
account of, Laud, Taylor, and other great Anglican and 





hepard. Price, $1.75. 
Recent greece or, — Touch with Nature, Charles C. Ab- 
illust Philadelpiins J. B. 


bott, M.D. 12mo, c rated, pp. iv, $30. 
Lippincott 


. 


readers, however, this defect will seem of small moment; 
and it will be a general satisfaction to possess so full an 
account of the religious life of our own country as Dr. 
Hurst has found room for. (8vo, pp. 672, maps and in- 
dex. New York: Harper and Brothers. Price, $3.) 


The account of Persian Literature, Ancient and Modern, 
which Elizabeth A. Reed has prepared, necessarily covers 
a vast ground, and relies largely upon the writings of 
specialists whose books the author has consulted aud 
condensed. Indeed, such well-known scholars as Sayce, 
Monier- Williams, and Pinches, have given some direct 
assistance in the preparation of the volume, which pos- 
sesses serviceableness for readers who have neither the 
time nor the training to get first-hand knowledge con- 
cerning an important and complex division of the world’s 
intellectual history. It cannot always be said that Miss 
Reed’s perspective is just, or her statements instructively 
clear, or her selection of translations wise or adequate; 
but such works as this, or the late Mrs, Lynch-Botta’s 
well-known Hand-book of Universal Literature, have a 
proper place in libraries or educational institutions, if 
rightly and modestly consulted. The author closes with 
an intense philippic against Russia, a country given to 
“ political treachery ... unequaled among the children 
of men,” and “the enemy of all civilization.” As for 
Persia, ‘‘ the yoke of Mohammedan rule must be broken, 
and the tyranny of the northern barbarian removed, be- 
fore the Persian mind and heart can be stimulated to 
intellectual and mioral activity.” (12mo, cloth, pp. xv, 
419. Chicago: 8. C. Griggs & Co. Price, $2.50.) 


Home-rule and Irish-parliament discussions give a 
contemporary interest to Mr. G. Barnett Smith’s large 
History of the English Parliament, together with an Ac- 
count of the Parliaments of Scotland and Ireland. Mr, 
Smith has gathered many facts, and arranged them 
methodically ; but it will hardly be claimed that he has 
produced a standard history. Skottowe’s much smaller 
and. cheaper work, A Short History of the English Par- 
liament, answers most of the purposes subserved by this 
more ambitious undertaking. (2 vols. 8vo, cloth, total 

pp. 1200.. London: Ward, Lock, Bowden, and ‘Com- 
pany. sg $6.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


One of the results of the exposition at Chicago (asin 
the case of that at Philadelphia) is to introduce to one 
another the publications of different countries. Thus 
the visit to Chicago of Mr. Sahei Ohashi, proprietor of 
the largest publishing-house in Japan, has brought 
out the fact that he issues no less than seven periodicals: 
The Children’s Magazine, Japanese Youth, The Women’s 
Magazine, The Japanese Commercial Magazine, The 
Tokyo Monthly Trade Review, The Japanese Agricul- 
tural Magazine, and Japanese Law. Of these the first 
circulates 80,000 copies monthly,—figures surpassing 
those of any other periodical in Japan. 


The great literary productiveness of the late John 
Addington Symonds is shown bt the fact that within 
the months of the present year (which includes the date 
of his death) have appeared a new edition of his life of 
Michel Angelo; a revision of his first book, An Introduc- 
tion to the Study of Dante; and a new collection of essays, 
entitled In the Key of Blue. Besides these, Mr. Symonds 
left'a volume on Whitman all ready for issue. Indeed, 
his versatility rendered it difficult to™ keep up” with his 
rapidly appearing books, which ranged all the way from 
Studies of the Greek poets to Shakespeare’s Predecessors 
in the English Drama, and from Wine, Women, and 
Song (a collection of other poets’ verse) to a book of 
sketches of Our Life in the Swiss Highlands, where he 
had long resided as an exiled invalid, As a translator, 
Mr. Symonds Englished Benvenuto Cellini’s vicious 
autobiography and the sonnets of Mich! Angelo; forthe 
English Men of Letters series he wrote lives of Shelley 
and Sidney, and one of Jonson for the superfluous and 
unsuccessful set of English Worthies. As editor he pre- 
pared volumes of selections from Webster and Tourneur, 
the dramatists, and Sir Thomas Browne, the Christian 
philosopher. All this, of course, was hack work and 
overwork, at times, but it always contained much that 
was valuable ; while Mr. Symonds differed from Lang, 
Dobson, Gosse, and other bookmakers, in that he also 
left a magnum opus,—his very serviceable seven-volume 
history of the Italian Renaissance. His books are made 
rather melancholy reading by their jin de mdcle agnosti- 
cism, but this does not diminish their spt pn Reva to 
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Puritan divines of the seventeenth century. To most 
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BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 

A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
_ regular edition this week for subscribers is 
154,000 copies. Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time. The advertis- 
ng rate is $1.25 per line, with discounts of from 
5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per cent on 
an advertisement running a year. An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
sue for a year, may have such a position in the 
paper, regularly, as he may choose, so far as 
it will not conflict with earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, nor with the Publishers’ idea 
of the general make-up of the advertising pages. 
All advertising, however, conditioned on an 
appearance upon the last page, will be charged 
an advance of twenty per cent upon the regu- 
lar rates. 


For dyspepsia, use Horsford’s Acid Phos- 
phate. Dr, W. 8. Leonard, Hinsdale, N. H., 
says: “ The best remedy for dyspepsia that has 
ever come under my notice.” 
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ae the grand parents, 
the whole family can 
derive comfort, health, 
and happiness from the 
temperance beverage, 
Fitres’ Rootbeer. 
nently a home comfort, a home re- 
quisite—made at home and drank 
Its delicious flavor; its sparkling 
effervescence and its remarkable health-giving 
qualities make it invaluable as a refresh- 
ment for the children and the grown up folks. 
It is not only a strictly temperance beverage, but a drink 
that satisfies every thirst; toning the stomach. buiJding up 
the system and creating an appetite for good healthful food. 

There is only one genuine 


Hires’ Rootbeer 


and everybody is warned against accepting any of the mixtures of 
essential oils, coloring matter, and flavoring extracts instead of the 
honest, pure and health-giving extract of nature’s best Roots, Barks and 
Herbs—AHizres’ Rootbeer. 
A 25¢. package of extract makes § gallons of this delicious drink. 


Made only by the CHARLES E. HIRES CO., Philadetphia. = 
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Our productions of the present year are the finest we have ever 
offered, and are attracting world-wide notice, 


*se23. + CHICKERING & SONS, 791 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
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FEDERAL SAVINGS, BUILDING, AND LOAN ASSOCIATION, “99 Washington St., "Chicago. 


Safe and Remunerative 


SINVESTMENTS 


FEDERAL SAVINGS, BUILDING, AND LOAN ASSOCIATION 
A company organized under the laws of the State of Illinois, with an authorized capital of $10,000,600. 
rectors J Pres., of B, F. Jacobs Real ‘ WBE: vi 
hier Third ri National bagi, Hook ford x $S-; Seo’y, -) dicta Green Domcoe, 
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They are eminently correct—pre-emm 
inently convenient. Far superior tothe 
old-fashioned loose sheets for private 
use, business use, and every use, The 
most forms are*Climax,’’ (Note 
Size), Paragon)’ (Packet Sise) and Good 
Luck,” (Letter Size) If not to be had 
at the Stationers, send io weg = 
for a handsome vook of sampies, 

11 or send 2sc. and receive Climax 
Packet, with samples included, Free, 
J.C. BLAIR CO., Huntingdon, Pa. 
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Bushnell’s Pertect Letter Copying Books 


Are sold by all leading stationers. 
Prices, $1 and $1.30. No press — 








FIRS. RORER’S BOOK. 
HOT WEATHER DISHES 


is fall of delightful things that will be weleome 
to the housekeeper during the heated term. The 
season produces the materials; this book tells 
how to and serve them. Paper covers, 
40 cents ; cloth, 75 cents, by mail. 


(ARNOLD AND Sorwany, 
Library Street, Philadelphia, 
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JUST OUT. 
THE CORONA. 


BY D. OC. JOHN, D.D. 


The freshest, brightest, and best Sunday- 
school book in the world. 
Especially rich in hymns for Christmas, Eas- 
ter, Children’s Day; and Harvest Home. 
Thirty composers represented. 
Single copies, by mail, $ . 35 
Per dozen, 3.60 


Per hundred, 30.00 


JOSEPH FLANNER, Publisher, 
211, 213, & 215 Grand Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Sunny Side Songs 


THE NEW SUNDAY-SCHOOL BOOK, 
By Dr. W. H. Doan, 
The Latest and Best Work by this Popular Author, 
WELL BE ISSUED MAY 10. 





Price, $30 per 100. 
Add g conts per copy, if ordered by mail. 
Apecimen pages sent free on request. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., 
76 E. Winth St., New York. 216 Wabash Av., Chicago. 


BETTER, AND MORE OF IT! 
We refer to the 224 page book of rew 
pieces issued this year by Sweney, Kirk 
rick, and Gilmour, vntitled PR. ISE TN 
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concerning anything advertised in this paper, 
you will oblige the publishers, as well as the 
advertiser, by stating that you saw the adwer- 
tisement in The Sunday School Times. 
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aun SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is 
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one year,. 
One copy, 


$1.50 
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HAIR» SKIN. 


An elegant dressing. Elegant! 
from the scalp. Prevents - 


ness, gray hair, and 
Makes the hair grow thick, soft 
end beautiful. All draggists or by mall 60 ots. 44 Stone Bt. H.T. 


In ordering goods, or in making inquiry concerning 
anything advertised in this paper, you will oblige the 
publishers, as well as the advertiser, by stating that you 
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CERTAIN ADVERTISEMENTS 
FROM TRADE RIVALS, 
who fear the phenomenal success of 


Van Houten’s 
Cocoa 


in America, contain innuendoes against it, and 
appeal to the authority of 
Dr. SYDNEY RINGER, Professor of Medicine at 
University College, London, author of the 
standard “* Handbook of Therapeutics.’’ 
This eminent physician ACTUALLY 
writes as follows: 
“From the careful analyses of Professor 
Eph ro and ofhers, I ain satisfied that Messrs. 


H 8 Cocoa is in no way injurious to 
health, and that it is decidedly mare nutritious 
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cited to injure it has thereby been prompted to give 
it a very handsome testimonial. 
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BOVININ 


There is not a brainy sur- 


geon, chemist, or physician 
in the United States who 


| will not recommend it. 


A PRACTICAL EVERYDAY 


-COOK BOOK 
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tested recipes. ree | 
pages, bound in cloth. Don't fai! 
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ae greatest novelty of the age. 
For fall particulars how to obtain both, address 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
Pr. oe. Bex ae7. New York City, N. ¥. 
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In all muscular action 
the essential thing is that 


Attention ! ! re muscles be kept sup- 


When they become 


stiff, either from over-exertion or from taking cold, action 
becomes not only difficult, but almost impossible. 


Allcock’s Porous Plasters are invaluable for this. 


They not only affect the surface of the skin, but extend 
their influence below the skin into the muscles. 


Some of the best athletes are in the habit of using them 


on all parts of the body, cutting them into strips and ap- 
plying them over the muscles, not merely of the back and 
chest, but of the limbs, and find that, not only do 


Porous 
Plasters 


Allcock's 


oe relief, but they allow continued action and exercise. 
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FROM OUR NEIGHBORS 





INTEREST AS A FACTOR IN 
EDUCATION. 


[Louis Heilprin, in The Mother’s Nursery Guide.] 


When our child appears to be doing 
well in a particular branch of study, we 
are apt to say in a general way that he is 
interested in it, But how do we know 
that he is interested in it? What do we. 
mean by “interested”? Do we mean to 
say that the child’s thoughts are actually 
engaged in the subjects in question, or 
merely that the study is —— to him, 
that he finds excitement and pleasure in 
the exercise? The two conceptions are, 
of course, widely apart. A boy may en- 
joy nothing more than the fun of climbing 
trees, but does this mean that he is inter- 
ested in trees? Frequent contact with 
them in their various forms may, indeed 
develop interest in their nature and 
growth, but this interest is by no means: | 
indicated by the joyous activity displayed , 
by the lad in the exercise of climbing. 

So it isin a great measure with the 
studies of children, A child’s willingness 
or eagerness to pursue a particular branch 
of study, even when coupled with the dis- 
play of considerable aptitude, must not in _ 

itself be taken to imply a rea! interest iw 

that class of subjects, an interest that will 
survive when the exercise will cease.; 
Children enjoy exercise, mental as well as 
vod Powers and it will not infrequently bap- 
pen that the “ brightness” of a child ina 
particular study means little more than 
that he is more keenly alive than his 
classmates to the pleasure involved in the 
exercise through which he is made to pass, 
He may, for example, long for the half 
hour to arrive which is devoted to the 
parsing recitation, and yet be as devoid 
of any real bent of mind in the direction 
of philology as those of his companions to 
whom this half-hour is a trial. Outside 
of the time devoted to study and recita- 
tion he may possibly hardly devote a 
thought to the subject of language or 
grammar. . 

The problem that presents itself is a 
double ong. What may be termed the 
positive side of the problem is in how 
| far the educational process might be ren- 
| dered more effective as a formative agency. 
On the other hand, we should have to 
inquire what means ’ might be employed 
to counteract the influences tending to di- 
vert the intellect into certain specific chan- 
nels to the exclusion of others.... 

One reason why the workings of our 
educational mechanism are’to such an 
extent barren in their results is that we 
seek to plant the seeds of knowledge be- 
fore the soil is prepared to receive them. 
We expect them to germinate and to bear 
fruit when the conditions favorable to 
growth are wanting. We administer food 
to an organism which does not crave for 
it, imagining that the presence of the 
nutriment will induce the craving (which 
indeed, it will do in some cases), instea 
of first applying ourselves to create the 
condition necessary to the digestion of 
this nutriment. ‘We keep administering 
course after course without allowing for 
the fact that the appetite is lacking. We 
make insufficient effort to see that the 
child’s interest be aroused to some extent 
beforehand in the subjects which are to 
be taught him. We fancy that the pupil 
will become interested as he advances into 
the study. Many pupils will, but the 
majority will not. 

We teach the child to bound every state 
in the world, and make him learn all the 
capitals, before he has the slightest in- 
terest in any acre of land that he has not 
seen. We teach him to locate a long 
array of capes and promontories without 
his having any conception of their signifi- 
cance as landmarks. We endeavor to 
make him familiar with notions of lati- 
tude and longitude while his mind is still 
altogether too crude to imbibe them intel- 
ligently. We introduce him to a whole 
abstract system of grammar when it is 
only through sheer violence that the little 
brain can be made to follow us. Wedrag 
him from one corner to another of the 
great tableau of history, and compel him 
to take in its insignificant details, before 
he has been given a chance to acquire any 
interest in any age but his own, unless 
possibly to the extent that the struggles of 
his native country may have found a re- 
sponse in his Satine SP The sathe is the 


case, in some measure, with the teaching | 
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of Latin. After a wearisome study of | 


grammatical forms and the meanings of 
st a plunge is suddenly made into 
8s Commen which perhaps not 
one student in a h would consider 
sufficiently entertaining to read even in 
the best ble ion. When the 
study of Virgil is taken up, the pupil is 
tjoled mercilessly over the charming fabric 
of the Hneid, experiencing usually little 
else than pain as he travels along, while 
it was possible to make his journey vastly 
more ern apes | by a series of prelimi- 
nary English readings, in which the fasci-. 
nating network of episodes might have 
been unraveled before his gaze. Algebra 
is usually taught for a considerable time 
before it begins to have any real meaning 
for the young student, while it is-possible 
to make the study considerable 
charm at the start. This applies equally 
to geometry. When the child takes up 
the study of physics, he is frequently made 
to pass aga over the threshold of 
mechanics, and is 
laced before him, his attention not hav- 
ng been directed in advance to the physi- 
cat phenomena which daily present them- 
selves to him. - 

It is evident that the success of sys- 
tematic teaching in any given instance 
must depend largely upon the extent to 
which the ground has been broken before 
the actual work is begun; that is, upon 
the extent to which the mind of the pupil 
has been rendered receptive with rd to 
the particular order of material which is 
to be administered. Many a young stu- 
dent of Greek history who goes through 
his lessons in a mechanical fashion, and 
derives no profit from them, might have 
approached his task with a mind very dif- 
ferently prepared for it, had he been al- 
lowed long beforehand to imbibe, from 
time to time, in a pleasurable manner, a 
little of the romance attaching to thesemi- 
historical career of Aristomenes, or of the 
inspiration afforded by the deeds in the 
Persian wars. The degree of interest with 
which a child will pursue the etudy of 
physics, and the intensity of the interest 
engendered, will depend largely upon the 
éxtent to which his attention is directed 
toward the ordinary manifestations of Na- 
ture’s forces while he is still at av age not 
sufficiently ripe for the systematic study 
ofthe sience. Everfwhere about us, and 
atall times, motion, force, and resistance 
are exhibited in an infinite number of 
ways; but that which is always present, 
and has always been present, usually pos- 
sesses no mystery for the untutored mind 
and our interest is not apt to be awakened 
until we have caught thespark of contagion 
from others, But when the attention of 
the child is arrested by influences ema- 
aoties from those about him, he may 
readily be wen into contact with the 
hot ee which have escaped him 

itherto by reason of their constant pres- 
ence. 

Frequently a slight stimulus from with- 
out ia ull that is needed to convert a pas- 
sivesensitiveness of the mind into an active 
interest. The great book of nature is con- 
stantly open before the child, but it is to 
a Vast extont a mere matier of accident 
whether or not he will learn to read in it. 
A great deal will depend upon the readi- 
ness of those about him to supply the key 
to this simple art. To leave the awaken- 
ing of the child’s faculties to the frigid 
pages of the text-book, to the atmosphere 
of the recitation-room, to the words of the 
harassed school-teacher, means in many 
cases to withhold this key, . . . 

How much more barren stiil must 
the material of instruction offered in the 
elementary schools appear when examined 
from the standpoint of the necessity of im- 
parting that quality to the mind which is 
expressed by the word “interest”! . . . 

There is little doubt that in the case of 
many children the “stupidity” which we 
encounter is to a great extent the expres- 
sion of the influence of long-continued, to 
them nuwholesome, mental discipline. 








your Money back if you 
want it—Vacuum Leather 
Oil is the friend of leather— 
25¢. 

Patent lambskin-with-wool- 
on swob and book—How to 


Take Care of Leather—both 
* free at the store. 


Vacuum VW Company, Kuchester, NN. 
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O'NEILL'S 
6th Ave., 20th to 2lst St., New York. A 
Importers & Retailers 
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-aGeGe 


Dry Goods, Fancy Goods, House Furnishings, 
China and Glassware. 


7 TO OUT-OF-TOWN RESIDENTS 


A ~ Handsome - Catalogue 


Free. 

OUR MAIL ORDER DEP’T 
has facilities for handling orders by 
mail or express that makes shopping at 
a distance a pleasure, guaranteeing 
perfect satisfaction to the customer or 
money refunded. Send us a trial order, 
and be convinced that you can do bet- 
ter by dealing with us than any other 
house in the country, 
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Send for our Puzzie—Free. 
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HE brand “‘ FONTAINE” on the inside of a glove 
is a guarantee that the glove will fit, and that it 

won't tear. it is the best of the P. & P. Gloves. 


Retail Price List of P. & P. Gioves. 
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CHAUMONT. BERTHOLD. FONTAINE. 

PER PAIR. PEER PAIR. PRR PAIR. 
5-Hook, Dressed............... $1.00 & Button Len Undressed 4 utton, D d $1.5 
he Petts ecacd $3 ewe GusquetalPas nn = #25 1 GME, Dressed reco 1:50 
5-Hook, Undressied......... Y creas $4 dressed “a ido 
—. nS) Welle 1.2% 8&-Button a, D &Button Length, Mousquetaire 
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If your dealer does not keep these gloves, inform us of the 
fact, and we will send you the address of our nearest agent, and 
inclose you with same a card entitling you to a digeount of 10 


per cent 02 the first pair which you purchase of our celebrated 
Fontaine Glove. 


PINGS & PINNER, - 


384 & 386 BROADWAY, - - NEW YORK. 


NO MORE ROUND SHOULDERS, Wear the 
KNICKERBOCKER SHOULDER BRACE and 
‘walk upright in life.” No Harness, 

simple, unlike all others. ‘ 
Only reliable Shoulder 
Brace! and Suspender 
combined. All sizes for 
men, women, 6 and 


yn pe . 
by Druggists and 


or sent, postpaid, 

oa of $i ’ 
or $ipO.clthtecsee a 
Send chest measure around the body, 
BRACE COMPANY 

































FOR YOUR NEW GOWN, 


Why not use the Best 
Dress-Stay made? 


It does away with all 
wrinkling at-the seams, 
and insures a much better 
fit. 

There is but one best, 
and that is Dr, WARNER'S 
Cokatinge Dress- Stay, 
They are lighter and more 
flexible than whalebone 
and are absolutely un-. 
breakable, while they cost 


or French Horn. 

Put up in yard lengths 
the same as whalebone, 
and also muslin covered, 
6 to 10 inches long. 

Sample dozen for one 
dress, by mail, 25 cents. 
Sold by leading merchants. 


Warner Bros., 
359 Broadway, New York. 















You wouldn't 
think of wear. 
‘Ding a sealskin 
coat in Sum- 
mer, then why 





SILK 
GLOVES 


Don’t have that creepy feeling 
found in others. A giarantee 
ticket goes with them, calling for 
for another pair, free, if the tips 
wear out before the gloves. 


If your dealer hasn't this glove, write to JULIUS 


* |[KAYSER, New York, and he will see that yeu 


get it. 
















yp alittes: ; 
Would you like an Iliustrated Booklet free. 
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In ordering goods, or in making in- 
ry concerning anything advertised in 
‘paper, will oblige the publishers, 
as as the advertiser, by stating that 
| you saw the advertisement in The Sunday 
School Times. 
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“MAKE HAY WHILE THE SUN 
SHINES.” 


Clean your house betimes, and do it with 


SAPOLIO. 


If you would use Sapolio every week in the year 
the dirt in a house would be kept down and when 
time came it would be a pleasant 
‘eskinstead of the dreadful timeitusuallyis. No34, 


‘FIRST MORTGAGES 


Given for part purchase money on improved 

real estate worth double the amount of mortgage. 
Interest, seven (7) pee oe cent., payable semi-an- 

nually. our Yama G to five (5) years. 

$ 700 800 $1,000 
1,500 *, Soe 


3,000 
eon F, JACOBS & CoO., 
Washington Street, CHICAGO. 
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School Bonds 


have long been known 
to careful people, as 
among the safest invest- 
ments. We sell them 
netting 5% to 6%. 
Write ‘us for further 
information. 


The Provident 
Trust Co. "sostco tas 


Boston, Mass. 
' Mention The Sunday Schoo! Times. 


AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE : CO., 


and 316 Walnut Street, Phi 


9ST gous MMRTRNRES 
iis ioe tascam Wek, 

















It's the Hartford—the wheel = 
: can depend upon—it’s built to last 
when it’s old — catalogue 


~— it’s 
for nothing — _— Cycle 
Hartfo 

















~ WORLD'S FAIR ROOMS. 


Cieitay Soet-cinmn qoceshenstationn eee ’ 
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cCommoDaTION Oo., ade Deastor n Street, Chicago, Il. 
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Desiring to give the admirers of Ivory Soap an opportunity to contribute to its litera- 
ture, the mantfacturers offered prizes for the best twelve verses suitable for use as adver- 
tisements, 27,388 contributions were received. To the following was awarded the 


NINTH PRIZE. 


With sunburnt face and sturdy arm, 

Along the field the mower moves. 

The dry sweet grass falls thick and fast, 
Each stroke strong robust vigor proves. 
With steady beams the noonday sun 

Pours down; the mower seeks the shade, 
Sits down to rest, and wipes his brow, 

And turns his sickle’s dulling blade. 

And then to cleanse his dusty face, 

To soothe his sunburnt hands, he brings 
The bucket from the deep cool well, 

V/hose water cotnes from mountain springs. 
And as the wheel turns round and round 
And slowly winds the chain and rope, 

He blesses water, blesses home, 

And blesses good; clean Ivory Soap. 

By AMY E, BLANCHARD, Philadelphia, Pa. 
CorvriGut 1893, sy Tue Procter & Gaméie Co. 
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Every day her praise grows louder ; 
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Gold Dust Washing Powder 


Has improved upon the past. 


> 


Now and then I fall to dreaming 
Of the good old days again ; 
But the times somehow are seem- 


Better zow than they were éhen. 


Daughter tells me, 
Powder 

Cleans and washes with such ease, 

That it lightens household labor, making restful times like 


Even I admit at last, 
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and Then. 


Gold Dust 





* What the steam car is to the traveler, and the mowing machine is 
to the farmer, Gop Dust is to the housekeeper—a modern means of 
saving time, strength and money. 


Sold everywhere. 





Made only by N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Chicago, 


St. Louis, New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Montreal. 
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Fairview Hote! Co., 72d Pl. and Jefferson Av., Chicago. 
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12: $50 
16. $100 


AERMOTORS 


ALL STEEL 


GALVANIZED 


PUMPING OR GEARED SAME PRICE. 


For the benet af the pabite, the Aermotor 
Company declares a di d and makes the 
above prices as dis- 
tributing it. 
will be con- 
until ites 
earnings 
Relgnsly 
of. M 











very many, acres 
the best equip- 
for the purpose, 
Aermotor Co, 


Columbian % 
generous. i 
one anyw a 


THE AERMOTOR COMPANY, 
12th and Rockwell Sts., CHICAGO. 


CHURCH FURNISHINGS. 


A.B. &E.L. SHAW, 


ULPIT 
SUITS, 


27 SUDBURY ST. 
Boston, Mass. 


Send 5c. stamp for new 100-page 


ews, 


ON MITRE, 


; G8 COMPLETE FO: 
Halls and All er pe Balldings. 
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CHURCH, HALL, and 1 LODGE 


Furaitare, Pulpits, Chai 

GEO. D. SWAN, successor to to BaxtEn “s Swan, 

246 South SA Street. Phila., Pa. 

Church, Lodge, and Invalid Furniture, 
Pews and Opera Chairs. 

S.C, SMALL & CO., 26 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL BANNERS, $1.50 to $10. 


= or merino. Also 


























iron banner stands, 75c, 
Send for illustrated 
price-list. 








FLAGS AND MERLE tag 
Sond for llipctentes catalonve. 
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PANELE EO imenan 4% ~| 


MET io, deat ieand ealmeicrio 
CEILI Fy ry Ss Pittebarg. Pa. -— 














SAMPLES WALL PAPER 


for postage. Deduct it when ordering, Facey 
» ag» CADDY, 305 High St.. ae R. 


WALL PAPER 22% 
Wit WAL PRPER a 


In — goods or in making t inquiry con- 
cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 
will oblige the publishers, as well as the adver- 
tiser, oy Caer eee you saw the advertisement 
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in The Sunday School Times. 
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Tefund to subscribers any money that they lose lose thereby. ee, 
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